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The author might seem to be 
qualified to write of Lake 
Okeechobee and of hurricanes, 
since he has for nearly half a 
century, lived in the Ever- 
glades and has been in the cen- 
ter of three of the big storms 
mentioned. The first settle- 
ment (Okeelanta) in the saw- 
grass Everglades was started 
Vs ae and four others in 

ibat 


After serving in the Infantry 
in World War I, he returned 
to skipper various passenger 
and freight boats from the 
lake to coastal cities before 
roads had been built to Lake 
Okeechobee. Knowledge of the 
original lake shore levee was 
gained at first hand as oper- 
ator of the floating dredge 
which erected a large part of 
its length. 


Settling in Belle Glade in 
1927 he started the business, 
now the oldest in the city, in 
the building mentioned here. 
Three months after the hurri- 
eane he married Anne F. Wil- 
liams of Nashville, which un- 
ion produced one ee 

Barbara, now marrie an 
LAWRENCE ELMER WILL teaching in West Palm Beach 
—and a son, Charles, who is 
attending high school. 


Besides having engaged in 
agricultural pursuits and civic 
activities, Will has, since its 
inception in 1931, been chief 
of the city fire department. His 
hobby, however, is the collec- 
tion of historical data of early 
days of the Glades. 
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DEDICATION — 


To Herbert Hoover, whose inspiration and lead- oa 
ership have contributed so much to the safety and av ae 
peace of mind, when the storm winds blow, of i 
us who live on the shores of Lake Okeechobee. <- — 
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Foreword 


A HAT is it like to survive when two thousand perish 
74 within one hour? And which is worse, to endure 
wevaAbs the perils of the disaster itself, or to engage in the 
operations of mopping up which inevitably must follow, sur- 
rounded meanwhile by death, destruction and desolation? 
I have lived through that incredible catastrophe which 
exacted a loss of life exceeded only twice in our nation’s 
history. This calamity occurred within a few miles of a large 
city and of a world famous resort, yet so isolated was the 
location that not until three days later did the state’s own 
governor learn of its enormity. So extended and so difficult 
was the terrain that after six weeks the search for bodies 
was discontinued with many still unrecovered. 





As a result of the public’s shocked reaction came the 
fantastic proposal that a wall be built and the military 
posted, to prevent people forever from venturing into that 
fatal territory. The wall was actually built. It compares in 
size, if not in length, with the Great Wall of China. But it 
was erected not to exclude, but to protect the future inhabi- 
tants, and the military was never posted. 

The story may now be told in full, for the scene of this 
destruction has since become one of the safest as well as one 
of the most prosperous of places in which to live. 

The chances are good that you have never heard of the 
Lake Okeechobee Hurricane, or if you have that it has long 
since been forgotten. Pages have been written on the hurri- 
cane of Galveston, books about the Johnstown Flood. The 
Titanic’s sinking has been portrayed on film. Okeechobee’s 
storm, the third largest peace time calamity in loss of life, 
has been neglected. Much that has been recorded is inac- 
curate. Now, for possibly the first time, you may learn from 
the survivors’ own accounts what it was like to experience 
such a cataclysm. 

One word describes it. It was Hell! A raging inferno of 
rolling, swirling waters, of shrieking, demoniac winds, of 
lashing rain and of darkness, black and absolute. There 
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were no atheists that night on the shores of Okeechobee! 
Then, for those still living, came the second phase of hell; 
the phase of desolation and despair; of searching in the 
flooded woods and marshes, in elder clumps and sawgrass 
for the horrible remains of family and friends and neigh- 
bors; of loading them into trucks by unending scores; and 
finally of burning them in heaps of dozens when they could 
no longer be transported. It is hard to know which hell was 
worse. Those who have experienced them both have en- 
deavored to erase the recollections from their memories. 


But good can emanate from evil and finally overwhelm 
and conquer it, as fabled Phoenix rose from the ashes of 
destruction. Courage, fortitude and perseverance, those old 
American virtues, have transformed the former trap of 
death into a great agricultural empire which furnishes vege- 
tables and beef and sugar for the tables of the nation. 

That the hurricane did not cause an even greater loss 
of life was due only to the circumstance that this was then 
anew and sparsely populated territory. The Everglades, be- 
fore drainage had been attempted by the State of Florida, 
had been one of the most inaccessible and impenetrable 
regions in America. It had hardly been a dozen years before 
the storm that settlers in any appreciable numbers, having 
discovered the extreme fertility of its black muck soil, had 
come to this frontier area. Until recently all transportation 
had been by boat. Roads were few and poor. Means of com- 
munication were most inadequate. 


Except for a low, forested ridge along the lake, the 
Everglades was totally flat, almost level and covered with 
a dense growth of head-high sawgrass and weeds. Nearly 
all the farms and settlements were on or near the lake. The 
lake itself, an inland sea more than 700 square miles in area, 
was rimmed by an earthen dike. This was the setting for 
disaster. 

To one who has not been exposed to the fury of this, 
one of the most intense of recorded storms, its stupendous 
power can scarcely be realized. It has been estimated that 
the energy developed by this hurricane in one hour, would 
furnish the whole United States with electric power and 
lights for an entire year. 

Such a storm, says the U. S. Weather Bureau, may be 
expected to occur only once in a century. This was the in- 
strument of destruction. 


ae Cap OLE # 


John Aunapu’s Store on Bird Island 





THE ISLANDS 


Sunday morning dawned overcast, and considering the 
season of the year, rather cool. The northeast breeze, which 
the previous day had caressed the lake dwellers with its 
balmy gentle airs, had increased somewhat in intensity. 
High aloft scattering clouds drifted southward. This was 
September 16, 1928, the day from which, for many years to 
come, events in the Everglades were to be calculated. It was 
also the last day of life for almost 2,000 people on the south- 
eastern shores of Lake Okeechobee. 

In his unfinished house on Kreamer Island, Lloyd E. 
Aspey, his son Donald, and the latter’s young friend George 
Still, discussed the weather over their oatmeal and coffee. 

“Don, what was it them folks in Pahokee told you yes- 
terday when you and George was over there in the boat?”’ 
Lioyd inquired. 

“Well, nothing much. A fellow in Denton’s store said 
he heard a report on his radio that a hurricane had torn 
things up in Puerto Rico and killed a lot of people, but there 
was no danger of it hitting Florida. Nobody seemed to be 
worried about it.”’ 

“Well, I hope he’s right, but after breakfast let’s get 
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busy with this lumber and nail up braces and tie the rafters 
down good. With no ceiling nor partitions this house won't 
stand much of a blow otherwise. And Don, suppose you 
run over to Turner’s. He’s got a radio and he might have 
got some news on the storm.” 


Don, from his house on the northeastern side of the is- 
land, trudged up the trail to the large two story residence 
of his neighbor W. N. Turner some half mile distant, which 
with the adjoining home of his partner, Gumm, was on the 
extreme northern point of the island. Behind these houses 
a row of tall Australian pines served as a windbreak for 
their young grove of avocado trees. 

Around the farm a low earthen dike protected the trees 
from possible flooding by wind tides from the lake. On a 
wide section of this dike was perched the one story home 
occupied by C. M. Sutton and his wife. Don wondered if 
a good gale of wind might not blow it from its perch. Sutton 
also had a grove of young avocadoes. 

“Mr. Turner, what do you think about the weather?” 
Don inquired. ‘“‘Have you heard anything lately on your 
TAcIONs 

“Well, the static’s so bad you can’t hardly understand 
what they say. It seems like Puerto Rico got hit pretty hard, 
275 people reported killed, but the weather bureau says 
there’s not much chance of it effecting Florida. We ain’t 
a fixing to leave. This house stood the hurricane two years 
ago.” 

“What do you think about the lake? Its a lot higher 
than it was yesterday. Do vou suppose that’s caused by the 
wind or by all this rain we’ve been having ?”’ 


“Some of both I believe, Don. The state boat (Transit) 
stopped here a couple of days ago and one of them engineers 
was telling me how the rains have affected the lake. Before 
the state started to drain the Everglades, he said, the lake 
used to stand at about 20 feet above sea level, yet last sum- 
mer it had dropped to only 13 feet. Then it started to rain. 
Between the 8th and the 13th of August it rained 13.87 
inches, and during this month of September it has rained 
nearly every day, so the lake now is over 16 feet elevation.* 

* Rain gauges on the lake showed 21.5 inches for the month of Septem- 
ber, more than a third of a year’s average and the most ever recorded 


until that time for a single month. Nine inches or more of this rain 
fell during the hurricane. 
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“The Kissimmee River has risen from a stage of 17.8 in 
June to 30 feet in August. By September 10, the lake had 
risen three feet in thirty days. Now, as you know, Lake 
Okeechobee is more than thirty miles in each direction and 
the bottom is about at sea level, so you can see it has to 
take a lot of water to raise like that.” 


“So you are not going to leave, Mr. Turner?” 


“No, I don’t reckon so. You tell your dad to come on up 
here if it gets rough. We’ll be right glad to have you all 
spend the night with us.” 

The elder Aspey, upon receiving this invitation, dis- 
patched his colored helper, Will Kye, to notify all of the 
twenty or thirty negroes on the island that they might occupy 
his house. He and the boys then repaired to the big house 
of Turner. 

On neighboring Torry Island, J. H. Elliot emerged from 
his houseboat moored in the Pass between Torry and Little 
Kreamer islands, and once again scanned the elements. The 
wind, which at dawn had been a gentle breeze had now, by 
mid-morning increased with purposeful intensity. Low fly- 
ing squally clouds scudded ominously. West of him were 
the open waters of Lake Okeechobee with Ritta Island loom- 
ing in the distance. To the east was the mainland marked 
by its primeval forest of tropical custard apple trees, a belt 
two miles in width along the shore. Beyond them was only 
the unending sawgrass prairie of the open Everglades. 

On the north side of the Pass lay Little Kreamer, sepa- 
rated from Big Kreamer by a natural canal-like channel. 
The latter island was only three-quarters of a mile in width 
at its widest. The combined length of the two islands was 
about two miles. These, with Torry, two miles by one-half, 
were the largest islands in the lake. Like Ritta Island, they 
were practically free from frost danger and were considered 
to be the best farm land in the entire Everglades. 

Elliot noted the dirty white-capped waves rolling past 
in Pelican Bay on his right and in the open lake on his left. 
In the Pass the reeds and bonnets bowed and surged in the 
swells. A scant quarter of a mile across the Pass he observed 
the figure of J. W. Ives leisurely pumping out his large 
houseboat. He knew that Ives had a considerable crew at 
work clearing off the last of the custard apple swamp and 
planting seed beds of eggplants and peppers for the mid 
winter market. 
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With a final glance at the hurrying clouds Elliot snap- 
ped the lock on the door and with determined steps splashed 
along the willow bordered trail to high ground. In the clear- 
ing ahead stood the two room unpainted shack of Dave C. 
Burnett, with whom he sharecropped. Beyond it and be- 
neath an enormous rubber tree, nestled a tarpaper shanty, 
on the porch of which a negro woman was placidly churn- 
ing. 

“Mr. Burnett, you fixing to leave?” Elliot hailed his 
friend. 

“Oh, hello Jerry. No, don’t reckon I will. Fitzhugh Lee 
was down to Chosen this morning. They told him there is a 
bad storm at sea, but there isn’t much chance of it striking 
here. It would be too bad if Miami was to get hit again, 
though. Do you think we are likely to get it?” 


“There ain’t nothing says we can’t, and if we do, I don’t 
aim to get caught out here on this island. Did you know 
the lake raised a foot between dark and first light this 
morning, and it’s up another foot since then?” 


“That ain’t nothing but wind tide. It may come up a 
couple of feet more if this wind holds, but I ain’t worrying 
none. I rode it out here a couple of years ago. That was the 
first hurricane to hit this end of Florida since 1910 and we 
ain’t likely to get another one again so soon.” 

“Listen, Mr. Burnett, you don’t know these hurricanes 
like Ido. I was in Miami in that same storm in 1926. I saw 
big buildings blowed down, not no farmer’s shacks, ocean 
going vessels right up in the streets, and plenty of people 
killed. Besides, you know what that same storm did right 
across this lake — 200 people drowned in Moore Haven 
and half the houses blowed down. Here you are way off on 
the far end of this island. If things get bad it will be too 
late to leave. Come, let’s go to Chosen or down to Belle 
Glade. There’s telephones there and we may find out what 
this hurricane’s going to do.” 

“No, I reckon not. Somebody has got to stay and look 
after the cow. You go ahead. I’ll be here when you come 
back,’ 

As they parted, little did either one suspect that of the 
many hundreds who would die that night, Dave Burnett 
would be among the first to go and the last to be found and 
identified. 

Realizing the futility of attempting further persuasion, 
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Elliot reluctantly followed the roadbed of muck, rutted by 
summer rains, which traversed the length of the island. He 
passed in turn the houses of the brothers, Jess D. and Ray- 
mond Lee, and alongside the one room school house, the 
home of Gus Cromartie, which, like Jess Lee’s, was elevated 
some seven feet above the ground. W. A. BeaDer, who ran 
a barber shop in Belle Glade, lived with his wife and three 
daughters near the south end of the island. Across the road, 
on his father Henry’s homestead, young Roscoe Braddock 
had spent the summer while home from college, in uproot- 
ing the last big stand of custard apple trees on the island. 
The sprangly trees, trunks, branches and roots intact, were 
piled in great windrows in the field. 


On an impulse, Elliot turned off the road and ap- 
proached the towering two-story, twenty-four room sports- 
mans’ hotel which dominated the landscape on the lake 
side. His arrival coincided with the first of many intermit- 
tent, drenching showers which continued through the day. 
The owner, Ross Winne, welcomed him in from the shower. 

“Looks like you’re fixing to leave out,” he exclaimed. 
“Well I’m glad there is somebody on this island with some 
sense. I’ve talked to everybody on this end of Torry, Fons 
Cherry, Ralph Cherry, BeaDer, Noah Smith, even old Cap- 
tain Ed King across the creek here. They are all determined 
to stay.” 

“What does old Captain Ed want to stay for. He’s al- 
most blind and ain’t got no family. If he don’t leave he 
might not build ary another boat.” 

“Captain Ed can build a better boat by feel than most 
men can with eyesight, but he’s bound to stay.”’ 

“TI didn’t see nobody around Mr. Cromartie’s house as I 
passed.”’ 

“He took his family to Ft. Lauderdale the first of the 
week. They’re due back today. But Gus’s father, Winfield, 
is still around the place somewhere.”’ 

“Mr. Winne, you’re a deputy sheriff and a conservation 
officer, I figured you ought to have some straight informa- 
tion about this storm. What have you heard?” 

““Here’s yesterday’s Palm Beach Post. It says the present 
course would bring the hurricane to the lower East Coast 
Sunday, But here’s the weather prediction in the same 
paper: Gentle east and northeast winds Saturday, increas- 
ing N.E. Sunday, probably becoming strong off S.E. coast 
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by Sunday night. Al Kirchman just got here from Chosen. 
He says they got a telephone report that the storm would 
not come inland. 

“Nobody knows what to believe. For my part, I’m going 
to leave. My house is the biggest on the islands and the 
strongest. It’s fastened to the concrete foundations with 3, 
inch dredge cable, yet in 1926, although most of the storm 
was on the opposite side of the lake, that cable was almost 
chafed in two against the concrete, and when the wind 
changed direction, the lake water got almost as high here 
as it had in Moore Haven. 


“You know yourself, this south end of the lake is shallow. 
The north wind is going to keep piling water up in this bay. 
There will be no undertow to let it flow back. There is no 


reason it couldn’t get as high as the dike. See that flag 
out there in the door yard?’’, pointing to a strip of rag 


which fluttered wetly from a stake. “Day before yesterday 
I put a peg under that flag. The flag is still pointing to 
it. For thirty-two hours the wind has held steady out of 
the northeast. No wonder the lake is rising. I am not 
afraid of wind, and I am not afraid of water, but when you 
get too much of both at once, it’s time to leave! As soon 
as the wife stirs up a little dinner, we’re headed for West 
Palm Beach. Better stay and eat and we will take you 
along.”’ 


“No thanks, Mr. Ross, ’m going on. I may see you in 
Chosen.”’ 


Returning to the road, he continued where it left the 
island and crossed a narrow causeway to tiny Loomis 
Island and then to Bird Island and on to the mainland. 
All the land surrounding these latter islands has since 
been filled in and the area now includes the Belle 
Glade Golf Course. Bird Island, named for its first settler, 
whose mysterious murder there is yet unsolved, was farmed 


by John Aunapu, an Esthonian seaman, who had prospered 
by operating the first scheduled line of freight boats from 
Ft. Lauderdale to the lake, and who now lived with his 


family on this small island which he had cleared and 
farmed. 

A stoutly constructed packing house, occupied by 
tractor, trucks and equipment, stood beside the road and 
partly over the bordering canal. A two-story store build- 
ing, in which the family lived, was perched on the bank 
of the Hillsboro canal, nearby. 
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Elliot crossed the wooden bridge and climbed the lake- 
shore levee which followed the edge of the mainland. 
Looking northward into the wind, he visualized how Peli- 
can Bay, four miles wide opposite Kreamer Island, nar- 


rowed opposite Torry to a scant mile and was eventually 
blocked, where he stood, by Loomis and Bird Islands and 


their connecting causeway. The water, forced toward the 
small end of this funnel, was higher than he had ever 
previously noticed it, and too, hundreds of acres of wind 
driven hyacinths had piled in a great windrow, threatening 
to overwhelm the causeway. Turning downwind, he won- 


dered how South Bay, two miles below the end of Torry 
and in the tip of the pocket at the south end of the lake, 


was likely to fare. 

The levee, extending along the southern and part way 
up the eastern shores of the lake, had been constructed 
between 1921 and 1925 and had been rebuilt where dam- 
aged in the blow of 1926. The dike was built to prevent 
farm lands from being flooded by high lake levels, it was 
never intended as a protection from hurricanes. Had there 
been no levee to pile up the water, there would have been 
no loss of life in either the hurricane of 1926 or 1928. 
On the other hand, without the protection against flooding 
of crops, it is extremely doubtful if the Glades could have 
attained its high state of productivity. 

The levee was no impressive engineering structure, 
being a ditch-bank of muck, overgrown with weeds and 
elder bushes, and varying in height from five to eight or 
nine feet above the ground, and having a base width of 
twenty to forty feet. Constructed along the water’s edge, it 
extended from Bacom’s Point near Pahokee, past South 
Bay, Miami Locks (now Lake Harbor), Clewiston, and 
about three miles beyond Moore Haven, for a total length 
of 47 miles. 

Convinced now by the increasing intensity of the wind 
and the frequent drenching squalls, of the imminence of 
the hurricane, Elliot hastened the remaining mile to the 
little settlement of Chosen. In its general store and post- 
office, presided over by Isaac West and his wife, he pur- 
chased a snack of cheese and crackers, and then partly 
retraced his steps to the houses of Jay and Max Morris, 
where, in the owners’ absence, he employed the afternoon 
in removing rugs from floors and otherwise making the 
houses secure. 





Forked River: Showing long break in Lake Shore Levee after the 
1926 hurricane. Kreamer Island in the far distance. 


KREAMER 


Kreamer Island, from its exposed position, jutting, as 
it did, far into the lake, was the first to feel the effects 
of hurricane winds and water. Yet, due to the configura- 
tion of the lake shore, which allowed the storm-propelled 
tide to flow past on each side, it was not inundated to the 
same depth as Torry, Chosen or South Bay. 


On Kreamer Island, as darkness approached, the rising 
waters had already covered such land as was not enclosed 
by the dikes surrounding the groves. At 6:45 those in 
Turner’s house listened to the radio report from the weath- 
er bureau. 


While in the midst of announcing that the mainland 
seemed to be in no danger from the approaching hurricane, 
the broadcaster suddenly interrupted himself and excitedly 
announced that the storm was even then devastating the 
city of West Palm Beach. 


At that moment the lake water was washing across 
Turner’s porch and a few minutes later it had invaded the 
house. The dwelling then contained, besides Turner and 
his wife, seventeen other white people and four negros. 
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They all retreated pell mell to the second floor. Before 9:00 
that night the rising lake had picked up both this two-story 
house and the one-story dwelling of Gumm’s to which it was 
attached by a covered passageway, and dashed them both 
against the row of Australian pines. 

Water flowed across the second story floor and waves 
dashed high against the windows. The boat basin in front 
of the house, bulkheaded with 3-inch sheet piling planks, 
began to disintegrate. Planks flailed against the building, 
some of them even completely piercing the walls. The seas 
repeatedly hurled both buildings against the pines. Tree 
branches beat upon the roofs as the gale, with demoniac 
force, raged outside. Rain in almost solid sheets drove 
horizontally through the broken windows. To be heard 
against the howl of the wind and the frantic pelting of 
the rain, it was necessary to shout, mouth to ear. 


It seemed that nothing could long withstand the re- 
peated battering against the pines and the bombardment 
of planks from the bulkhead. Heightening the tension and 
anxiety of the 23 people huddled while awaiting sudden 
death, was the circumstance that it all must be endured in 
pitchy darkness. The light plant had been an early casualty 
and lanterns had long since been blown out. Sometime 
about midnight it was evident that the peak of the storm 
was waning and that the house was firmly settled on the 
ground. With prayers of thankfulness the 23, all miracu- 
lously unharmed, collapsed damply in the more sheltered 
rooms to sleep until daylight. 


Those in the houses of Aspey and Sutton fared some- 
what similarly. These houses, though well braced, had not 
been anchored. Aspey’s, containing 20 to 30 negroes as well 
as ten two-bushel bags of seed beans, had likewise lodged 
against a row of pines. In Sutton’s house only two other 
people had taken shelter. Visitors there did not customarily 
feel at ease. Mrs. Sutton, possessed of a germ-phobia, dis- 
infected with gasoline everything touched by a visitor, even 
to scrubbing the chairs and washing the incoming mail. 

Rising waters carried their house from its elevation, 
swirling it away among the avocadoes. Mrs. Sutton, flung 
from the porch, was rescued by her husband. They dived 


inside through a window as the building settled, and by 
piling chairs on tables, all four scrambled into the attic. 


The house was carried nearly half a mile. Daybreak showed 





Pump house on levee, South Bay, South Florida Conservancy 
District. 





Holloway’s Drill Barge; Badger building and Postoffice (left) 
Feuchtinger building (right) opposite present City Hall. 
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no sign of any avocado groves. All that remained on the 
island were the houses and some Australian pines. Mrs. 
Sutton said later ‘‘Kreamer Island was just a bare place 
in the lake. We had neither food nor water until Tuesday 
noon, when the American Legion brought us beans and 
bread and water. Nothing ever looked so good.”’ 

Kreamer Island’s only casualty was one negro drowned, 
but poor Will Kye, Aspey’s helper, after being abandoned 
by the other negroes whom he had warned to flee, barely 
escaped with his life when trapped in a ditch. The result- 
ing fright affected his mind for the remainder of his days. 
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Eggleston House. Showing escape hole cut with penknife 


TORRY 


At Ike West’s store in Chosen, that Sunday afternoon, a 
final message was received before the telephone wires went 
down. It announced that the edge of the hurricane had 
reached West Palm Beach and its center was definitely 
headed for Lake Okeechobee. Cliff Councilman had just ar- 
rived, bringing his family from Torry. Upon hearing this 
alarming report, he determined to return to the island, and 
like Paul Revere, spread the warning. This was still feasible, 
since the roadside canal was on the lee of the causeway 
and consequently clear of hyacinths. He ran his launch to 
Aunapu’s house on Bird Island, where he was joined by 
Aunapu’s young son, Frede. On foot, they hastened to alert 
the settlers on Torry, stopping first at the home of BeaDer. 
In this, no doubt, Frede had more than an altruistic motive. 
He had been courting Elizabeth, one of the barber’s two 
attractive and unmarried daughters, whom, as it developed, 
he subsequently married. At BeaDer’s he discovered his 
friend Alvin Kirchman from Chosen, who had come to be 
with sister Esther. They, also, later were married. 

Alerted by these couriers, nearly everyone yet remain- 
ing on the island fled toward the mainland, but upon ar- 
riving at the causeway they discovered to their dismay that 
the latter was deep under both water and hyacinths. Coun- 
cilman’s engine, drenched by rain, refused to start. With 
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their escape thus cut off, they, perforce were resigned to 
taking shelter in John Aunapu’s packing house. Altogether 
twenty-three people perched on top of tractors, trucks and 
piles of field crates. 

There were W. A. BeaDer, his wife Margaret, their two 
single girls and the married daughter Gertrude, with her 
husband Noah Smith and their son Levon; also the Cherry 
brothers, Fons (Alphonso) with his wife and three small 
boys, Eugene, Dick and Curtis, and Ralph Cherry, his wife 
Mary, and five children. The single men included Alvin 
Kirchman, Frede Aunapu, Capt. Ed King and a negro, 
Green. 


Although strongly constructed, the building trembled 
in the gale and recoiled from the recurring hurricane gusts. 
Rain, driven before the blasts, viciously pelted the iron roof 
and walls. The noise, as of a hundred fire-hose streams, ef- 
fectively discouraged conversation. Rising waters forced 
them to a higher refuge, which was made by laying boards 
crossways on the roof ties. A jolting thud, another and an- 
other, announced the arrival of Braddock’s uprooted cus- 
tard apple trees. 


The packing house was in their line of flight. At length, 
heaped up and intertwined, these trees constituted an ef- 
fective dam to gather the combined force of wind and wave 
and concentrate them against the building. It swayed, then, 
unable to withstand the strain, slowly folded into the canal. 
Frede, his belt entangled by a projection, was carried under. 
Although a powerful swimmer, he was not able to extricate 
himself. 

Unable to hold his breath any longer, his tortured lungs 
sucked in the muddy water. Frede learned what it was like 
to drown. He says it felt good. A further twist of the sink- 
ing structure released him and he shot to the surface, his 
head glancing against the roof, which now stood almost on 
edge. Something struck against his leg. 

Reaching down, he grasped the kinky head of Green and 
pulled him up. Diving again, his groping hands encountered 
a dress entangled with a tractor. Ripping it free he found 
that he had rescued his sweetheart Elizabeth. Faintly dis- 
cernible, between the water and the roof, a gap less dark 
than its surroundings indicated a chance to escape. They 
swam through it just before the roof went under. Frede and 
Elizabeth clung to a tree until it rolled them beneath the 
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waves. Frede’s legs became caught between the trunks of 
two trees, which, rotating like a wringer, squeezed him until 
he was black and blue up to his chest. 


Free at last, he again found Elizabeth. Alternately 
clutching at limbs and being rolled beneath the surface, un- 
able to see in the pitch darkness, hardly able to breathe in 
the wind driven rain and spume, they eventually were hurl- 
ed against a solid iron frame to which they precariously 
clung. Frede recognized this to be the A frame of a large 
floating dredge. Now he knew that they were in the canal 
between the islands and Chosen. This was one of two iden- 
tical dredges owned by Hampton T. Holloway which had 
been moored above the locks in the Hillsboro Canal. 

When the packing house had started to collapse, Al 
Kirchman kicked out a louvered opening in the gable, 
pushed Esther through, and together they battled the en- 
tangling branches of the menacing custard apples. Both, 
fortunately, were excellent swimmers. After many minutes 
which seemed like hours, Al’s hand touched the big back- 
stay of a dredge, the same on which Frede and Eliza- 
beth were clinging, and they, too, climbed to the A frame. 
During the storm, one of these dredges had got adrift, be- 
came crosswise of the other, sinking it and perching cross- 
wise upon its deck. It was on these dredges that several 
other survivors of the packing house found refuge. 

Mrs. BeaDer was carried past these dredges and on 
down the canal. Clinging to wreckage, rolled under by trees, 
strangled by the mucky water and stung by the horizontal 
rain, she was flung against the Belle Glade bridge, injuring 
her knee. The rushing torrent then carried her on to the 
encircling dike of the South Florida Conservancy District, 
a frightful journey of three and a half miles from her start- 
ing point. On this dike she took shelter under a fragment 
of roof, which, with a loose scantling, she pried high enough 
to crawl under. Thus she gained a modicum of protection 
from both wind and rain, but not, in her nearly naked con- 
dition, from the cold. When cramped beyond endurance, 
she would back out, turn over, and crawl back under. Due 
to her knee injury, she was unable to walk, and here she 
remained all of Monday and Monday night, until on Tues- 
day morning she was discovered by a searching party. 

Fons Cherry had been carried to the grade of the Paho- 
kee road. His wife Grace drifted only to the railroad em- 
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bankment where she tied herself to a telegraph pole, but 
their oldest boy, Gene, 14, had outdistanced even Mrs. Bea- 
Der’s long trip. He was carried down the canal to beyond 
the Experiment Station. 


Ralph Cherry, still holding to his youngest boy, suc- 
ceeded in grasping with one hand, a branch on one of the 
large cypress trees which grew near the locks. Try as he 
might, he could not reach it with his other hand. His boy, 
paddling manfully, shouted “Hold on, Daddy. I will help 
you save us!”’ Ralph afterwards declared that he was going 
back to see if his fingerprints were still imprinted in that 
limb. A hurtling timber tore loose his grasp on both the tree 
and his boy. The child was lost, but Ralph successfully made 


his way to Stein’s big house. 

Of the twenty-three souls who had been in Aunapu’s 
packing house, thirteen survived. Those lost were BeaDer, 
his daughter Gertrude Smith with her son Levon, Ralph 
Cherry’s wife and all five children, and Capt. Ed King, who, 
when found, was clutching two of the children. 

These were the first victims of the Okeechobee hurri- 
cane, yet neither wind nor water were to reach their maxi- 
mum for another hour or more. Al Kirchman’s watch had 
stopped at 8:20 P.M. The dike would soon begin to break. 


Cliff Councilman, who had returned from Chosen to 
alert the islanders, found himself, like them, stranded. Un- 
able to start his boat engine, but determined to rejoin his 
family, he attempted to flounder in the darkness over the 
hyacinth jam. He succeeded in reaching the wooden bridge 
across the levee canal just in time to see it float away. He 


attempted to swim across the thirty foot canal. Caught in the 
grip of the swirling tide, he was carried past the dredge 


and then, nearly drowned, he crawled onto the high ridge 
at the locks and ducked into a small storage house near the 
locktender’s residence. It already contained two men, a 
Greek from Chosen and a negro. The place was tightly 
closed, when suddenly, no doubt from the lowered atmos- 
pheric pressure of the hurricane, the house seemed to ex- 
plode, leaving them standing in the open. 

The water had not yet reached its highest levels, so Cliff 
decided to walk the canal bank to the new two story home 
in which the elder Hans Stein, locktender and farmer, was 
now living. It seemed that the water rose a foot with every 
wave and soon he had to swim. Arriving at the outbuilding 
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which housed Stein’s home light plant, he pulled himself 
along the wires to the front porch, but had to step aside 
as a big refrigerator, previously put in with difficulty 
through the same door, came sailing out. Although one wall 
was flapping like a door, the big house, anchored by its 
Rael Re remained. In it, besides Stein and his wife 
were their children, Fritz, Hans - 
band Joe Cherry and baby Joe, ee tome ae 
None were lost. 

On Bird Island, John Aunapu and his family had a shock 
when their own floating dredge careened into their two 
story store building. However, they quickly transferred 
themselves to the dredge, where they remained in security, 
if not in comfort. 

Jess Lee and his brother Fitzhugh, unaware that the 
last warning had advised leaving the lake, had assembled 
their families in Jess’ house, elevated some seven feet above 
the ground. At first they had all -huddled in a strongly 
built storage room at ground level. The lake had risen until 
at dark it was already meeting and licking across the road. 
They had considered climbing into a large nearby tree, 
should it get much higher. To their dismay it rose so rapid- 
ly as to make it hazardous, in the darkness and gale, to reach 
the tree. 

They barely climbed the stairs. In fact, Fitzhugh, the 
last one out, was nearly trapped. He had to dive under the 
door lintel to escape. The elevated house, exposed to the 
lake’s unbroken fury, weaved and shook. Grabbing ham- 
mer and nails, and with scraps of boards and pieces wrench- 
ed from furniture, Jess labored to tie down the roof and 
brace the sides, and with such effective results that the 
house remained 11 more years, until destroyed in the hur- 
ricane of 1949. But the water got four feet deep over their 
floor. 

A colored family of two men and a woman on Jess’ farm, 
after the roof had left their house, took refuge in a pop ash 
tree. The tree bent before the gusts, nearly drowning them 
in the waves, but rebounding long enough to give them a 
breath of air before immersing them again. Nearly all the 
trees on the island were uprooted, but by good fortune, 
theirs remained and all three survived. 

Jess observed that the wind and water in the open lake 
were both at maximum intensity about 9:00 or 9:30 that 
night, after the passing of the eye of the hurricane. 
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Ross Winne and his wife lost their hotel, on which, rath- 
er than deprive their children of college, they had allowed 
the insurance to expire. Although some in Belle Glade had 
tried to dissuade him from the attempt, he had driven into 
West Palm Beach, where, after sundry misadventures, he 
had arrived during the very peak of the storm. Here he saw 
the waters of Lake Lorth flowing into the Guaranty and 
Harvey buildings. The long lull, he said, was a dead calm, 
and due to its being a partial vacuum, breathing was rather 
difficult. 


Of the other settlers on Torry, old Winfield Cromartie 
remained in the elevated house of his son Gus, the only 
house which today remains on the island. It was later de- 
termined by state engineers that the lake had here reached 
a height of eleven feet and eight inches above land level. 
Cromartie’s and Lee’s were the only houses standing. Tor- 
ry Island had been devastated. Custard apple trees no 
longer remained, willow beds were flattened, their branches 
woven and matted. Wind driven lake water had wiped the 
island clean. | 


Up on the north end of Torry the bodies of Burnett’s 
negro man and his wife were found entangled in the dense 
willow thicket on the island’s eastern margin. Dave him- 
self was never discovered by the searching parties. It was 
surmised that he might have climbed the centuries old rub- 
ber tree in his dooryard, but it, like nearly all else, had been 
washed away. On the following day might have been ob- 
served a pathetic sight, the lonely figure of Dave’s friend 
Elliot as he wandered the barren island, slightly addled 
(as who was not?), calling fruitlessly to the vacant desert 
“Where are you Mr. Burnett? Mr. Burnett, where, oh where 
are you?” 

Two years later, in clearing away a huge drift of rub- 
bish and great chunks of muck from the lake levee, which 
had lodged at the railroad embankment in the State Prison 
Farm, Dave Burnett’s remains, as identified by the dental 
work, were discovered. He had been carried clear across 
the island, across Pelican Bay, and a mile and a half in- 
land, about three and a half miles altogether. He was the 
last storm victim to be positively identified. 
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Hooker & West store, Chosen. Picture shows the house, store, 
filling station and packing house roof. 


CHOSEN 


The Chosen area was considered at the time to be one 
of the most productive of farming sections. Adjoining, as it 
did, the lake shore levee, it suffered tremendous damage 
and loss of life. The many negro sharecroppers in isolated 
shanties were those most effected, but many white farmers 
were lost as well. Two of the largest group drownings were 
the neighboring families of Pat Burke and Emmanuel Schle- 
chter in Section 13. Their farms were about two and a half 
miles north of Chosen where the levee skirted Pelican 
Bay. The bay may be compared in shape to a funnel, with 
Section 138 at the junction of the bowl and spout. When the 
waters of Lake Okeechobee were forced by the protracted 
north wind into the open end of this bowl and piled high 
in the narrow spout, the restraining lake shore levee be- 
came taxed to its limit. This levee, which on the eastern 
shore ran north and south, here at the base of Pelican Bay, 
ran nearly east and west, where it must withstand the direct 
brunt of both the gale winds and the constricted waters of 
the lake. It was on this stretch, where the dike crossed and 
dammed old Forked River, that in the storm of 1926 a sec- 
tion of levee 800 feet in length had been entirely washed 
away. 

Pat Burke’s one story frame house was situated only 
a quarter of a mile from the levee. A hundred yards away 
across the road grade was the home of his brother Ray. Pat’s 
family consisted of his wife Gertrude, their children Louise 
and Pat, Jr. and Gertrude’s daughter Helen (Strobel), as 
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well as Pat’s stepson Clyde. During Sunday afternoon, 
since Pat’s house was the larger, these were joined by Pat’s 
brother Ray and his wife Rose, with their children Raymond 
and Wanda, as well as by Pat’s sister Julia Bagley with her 
husband and five small children. Later, Gertrude Burke’s 
sister Sallie and her husband Bill Smith, joined them, mak- 
ing a combined total of 19 people. 

During the early part of the night as the house shook 
and trembled in the vicious gusts, conversation turned to 
what they should do in case the house should blow away. 
Apparently no one wished to consider the possibility, in 
spite of the previous experience, of the breaking of the 
dike. The first warning apparently, of the inundation was 
caused not by a breach, but by the rising waters pouring 
over the top of the levee. All were able to get into the 


attic where the men labored to make an opening in the 
roof. This was no simple task. 


The original roof had been of wood shingles nailed to 
sheeting boards. Later a covering of corrugated iron had 
been added. They were a considerable time in making an 
adequate opening, for even after one of the men had got 
outside it was extremely difficult to rip off even one sheet 
of iron in that raging gale. Meanwhile the steadily rising 
flood threatened to trap them in the attic. Hardly had they 
all got through the hole and had perched precariously on 
the ridge, when the over-taxed dike was breached. A rag- 
ing tidal wave, invisible in the darkness, rolled the house 
completely over, leaving it resting on one side of its slop- 
ing roof. Pat and his stepdaughter Helen gained the founda- 
tion sill, now the highest part and yet barely above the 
water and there remained until the next day. Of the 19 
people in this building, only these two survived. 

In Emmanuel Schlechter’s home, near the Burke’s and 
close to the dike, were his wife Mary, daughters Irma, 
Emma, Esther and Clara and eight year old son John, also 
a niece, Cathleen Mitchum. Their experience was almost 
identical with that of the Burke family. Despite the fact 
that all the children were accomplished swimmers, of the 
eight in this family, only Clara survived. Clutching her 
little brother John, Clara was carried overland two miles 
where she collided with a wooden bridge in the Pahokee 
road and lost her grip on her brother, who was swept away 
to destruction. Clara was carried another mile to the Con- 
servancy District’s levee where she was flung up and partly 





Locks and spillway in Hillsboro Canal at Chosen. Stein’s house 
in the distance. : 





Looking east from Belle Glade Bridge. Eggleston and Everett 
houses with Motes’ house beyond. 
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covered by floating wreckage, battered, naked and nearly 
dead. Next morning she was found by a Nassau negro 
named Dave, who assisted her to Ben Parker’s house. Here 
he forced open Mrs. Parker’s trunk, thus giving Clara access 
to clothes, decent, though hardly fitting, since Mrs. Parker 
was twice Clara’s size. After she was carried to the hotel 
in Belle Glade, the women there spent the remainder of the 
day in extracting splinters from all parts of her body. 


On the bank of the canal in Chosen, near Max Morris’ 
lived E. Stuart Holloway with his wife and daughter. Like 
his brother ‘“Hamp’’, owner of the two dredges above the 
locks, he was a dredging contractor. In front of his house 
and beside the canal stood a dragline. Before the water got 
too high, he and his women folks had climbed to the roof of 
the cab where they huddled secure above the lake’s high- 
est waves. 


Wise in the way of hurricanes, Stuart, who had experi- 
enced the storms of 1910 as well as that of 1926, refused 
to leave his perch even during the brief lull which marked 
the center of the storm. It was some time after this lull, 
when the wind had shifted from northwest to southwest, 
that he experienced an unexpected fright. Looming sud- 
denly out of the rain and darkness and headed directly for 
his machine, a large, barge-like object flying on the wings 
of the wind bore down on him. It narrowly missed his drag- 
line and disappeared in the murk to leeward. Unknown to 
him, this was the boat which Elliot had watched his neigh- 
bor pumping out so leisurely at Little Kreamer. Before the 
storm, Ives had gathered all those on his island, which in- 
cluded his relatives, Mr. and Mrs. Hooker and McLeod, in 
addition to all his laborers. Twenty-nine persons were on 
this houseboat, which, fortunately was a large one. He had 
sometimes held dances on board it. During the first phase 
of the storm the houseboat had drifted out across the lake, 
he knew not where, though he presumed it to have been 
near Miami Locks. The shift of wind direction had brought 
it just as rapidly back to Hillsboro Canal, where it some- 
how passed over the spillway and on beyond Belle Glade 
where it too, stranded on the Conservancy levee near the 
present airport road, tangled up in Mr. Burton’s hog wire 
fence. The only casualty of this wild ride was one old negro 
who fell overboard in the lake. It was Ives’ party which 
rescued Clara Schlechter from Parker’s house. 
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Some twenty of the Chosen people who had elected to 
remain, took shelter in the store of Isaac West. Among these 
was John Dick, one of a group of young Greeks, who, flee- 
ing from the persecution and massacres by the Turks in Asia 
Minor, had somehow collected in this frontier outpost. John’s 
farm was on Section 13, alongside the levee and near the 
homes of Schlechter and Burke. Had he remained there he 
would have probably been lost. A large section of the dike 
opposite his house was carried away clean to the land level. 
In West’s store, all retreated up the stairs as the water rose. 
At the height of the storm the entire roof sailed away, at 
which all took refuge in the bathroom, an addition on the 
lee side, where, like sardines, they huddled in the only 
shelter remaining. 


The building, minus its roof, and resting only on mud 
sills, unaccountably remained in place, although the neigh- 
boring two story house of J. BR. Leatherman, founder of the 
settlement, was carried northeasterly for half a mile. So 
gently did it move, that those inside did not realize it was 
afloat until it rammed the railroad embankment. Although 
J. R. Leatherman survived, his brother Ike, and another of 
their name but no relation, white headed Walter Leather- 
man from Sebring, were drowned. 


Some of the lake people were compelled to weather the 
storm from its beginning without having any shelter what- 
soever. At Chosen’s Indian Mound, south of the canal, was 
such a group. These were Don C. Arnette, with his wife 
Vivian, and two small children; Joe Cherry’s sister Zona 
and her husband Herbert Franz; F. H. Friedman, his 
daughter, and her husband, Al Stevens. There were also 
Craven who ran a small store for H. L. Douglas, and Rawl 
McLaughlin, who with his brother Emmett, had once had 
a catfish camp on Torry. 

With a false sense of security, due to the misleading 
reports coming from the radio of their neighbor H. H. 
Hart, these people remained in their homes until dark. At 
this time the increasing wind velocity induced them to at- 
tempt to reach West’s store. At the sight of the canal’s 
tiny ferry barge being tossed by rolling waves, Mrs. Ar- 
nette became hysterical and refused to risk the crossing. 

The entire party then returned to the mound and 
crouched in its lee. The breaking of the dike forced them 
to the mound’s highest part, where all night they remained, 
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beaten by wind and deluged by torrential rain, clutching 
at grass and weeds to avoid being washed away- One of 
the party had told them that the mound was eight feet and 
ten inches above the surrounding land. Don Arnette’s 
watch stopped at 8:30 P. M., when the water was two 
feet over the mound. Fourteen white people and seventeen 
negroes spent the night on this mound, and remarkably, 
all came through safely. 


J. C. Elliot, from Torry, after taking care of the houses 
of Jay and Max Morris, had returned to West’s store. Some 
time after dark the store began to shake so badly in the 
gusts that he decided to return to Max’s house, which though 
small, he considered to be storm proof. He was joined by 
Bill Hunt, engineer on a lake freight boat, and Bill’s recent 
bride, Lois, and by a man named White, who had lately 
arrived from North Carolina. They had been in Max’s only 
an hour when the first surge of water from the breaking 
of the dike washed the small house from its foundation. 

Water inside immediately became hip deep. Bill, his 
wife, and White dashed to the front of the house, while 
Elliot waded to the rear. Another surge dashed the 
building against the canal bank road embankment and the 
house reared, submerging the back end. Elliot dived 
through a window, taking screen and all. 


Upon gaining the surface his hands came in contact 
with the metal ridge roll on the roof comb. Despite the 
buffeting of the wind and engulfing waves, he clung for 
dear life. Rain poured in an endless torrent, driven hori- 
zontally with such force that he was unable to open his eyes 
against it. 

For what seemed an interminable time he clung to the 
ridge roll, its sharp edges cutting deep into the flesh, 
unable to tell in what direction he was drifting, but sup- 
posing that he was in the lake. In the stygian blackness 
he was not aware that Bill, his wife, and White were also 
on the roof only a few feet away. As the house had mounted 
the grade and plunged into the canal, the latter three had 
dived out the front windows, clung to the eaves, and fin- 
ally mounted to the ridge. 

Suddenly, with a terrific crash which shook them all 
loose, the house dashed against a solid obstruction. Barely 
outlined against the blackness was the superstructure of 
the Belle Glade bridge, a mile and a half down the canal. 
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The roof folded back like an accordian. Although burdened 
by boots, a coat and a raincoat, Elliot caught the bridge 
and struggled to its deck. Without a backward glance he 
hurried to Tedder’s hotel, a block down the street. Here 
he found the lobby and adjoining dining room filled with 
almost hysterical negroes, some crying and others praying. 

A farmer on the stairs was attempting to calm their fears 
and establish a semblance of order. Elliot made _ his way 
upstairs where his hand was bandaged by one of the wo- 
men. He reported that his three companions had undoubt- 
edly been drowned. When, however, he told that he had 
floated from Chosen on a house, he was greeted by incredu- 
lous laughter—a barge, possibly, but not a house! 
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Belle Glade: Clearing the road to West Palm Beach. Looking 
east from rear of town hall site. Bridge at left. Riedel’s Hotel 
at right. 


BELLE GLADE 


Of all the towns most effected by the hurricane, Belle 
Glade, the largest, suffered by far the greatest amount of 
property damage—and loss of life. This town had been in- 
corporated only the previous April with 308 eligible vot- 
ers. Total population of the town and vicinity, including 
sharecroppers and farm laborers, was probably between 
one and two thousand. Running diagonally through the 
townsite was the Hillsboro Canal, which extended from 
nearby Torry Island to Deerfield on the East Coast. The 
principal intersection in town was at the bridge across this 
canal. From it highways ran east to West Palm Beach, 
north to Pahokee and south to South Bay. The latter two 
were merely narrow roads of limerock dredged from the 
canals alongside. West from the bridge a muck road, rocked 
for only two blocks, led toward the colored section. All 
business buildings were south of the canal and within a 
block or two of the intersection. The railroad had recently 
been extended, and the vegetable packing houses were at 
its terminus between Belle Glade and Chosen. 

Two hotels provided the principal havens of refuge. The 
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only building in town to weather the storm unscathed was 
the two-story hotel, one block south of the bridge. Built the 
previous year, it was owned by George E. Tedder, foreman 
of the Everglades Experiment Station, and later a farmer 
and one of the early mayors of the town. Its sturdy ma- 
terials had been obtained from the demolition of one wing 
of the famous Royal Poinciana Hotel in Palm Beach. This 
had been built by Henry M. Flagler when his Florida East 
Coast Railway had been extended to that point forty years 
before, and it was reputed to have been the largest wooden 
building in the world. 


The other hotel, directly east of it and facing the canal, 
had been built five years previously at the completion of 
the highway from West Palm Beach. This building was 
also of two stories and had a double decked porch on three 
sides. Built by F. M. Meyer, it had been bought and great- 
ly enlarged by C. E. Riedel, original owner and promoter 
of the Belle Glade townsite. However, only a few weeks 
previously, ownership had passed to its proprietor, Mrs. 
Helen Lanham. The sign over the door proclaimed it to 
be “Belle Glade Hotel,’ while that over its competitor’s 
read “Glades Hotel.’’ Hereafter, it may be just as well to 
refer to them by the names then in common use, that is, 
“Tedder’s” and “Riedel’s,’’ and thus avoid confusion. 


On that fateful Sunday afternoon, conflicting reports 
had caused apprehension but little real fear. Many of the 
more cautious souls were keeping the town’s three filling 
stations busy charging batteries, changing tires and gassing 
up. 

There were only two possible escape routes. One was 
north to Sebring, which necessitated skirting the shore of 
the much feared lake and bucking the gale head on, or east 
to West Palm Beach. Those choosing the latter route ran 
the risk of arriving in the city (if arrive they could) dead 
into the eye of the storm. Those disdainful of leaving 
were nailing up a few braces here and there and tending 
to the dooryard cows and chickens, but otherwise making 
no particular preparations. 

Six months previously, Walter Greer, one of the oldest 
and most progressive of the settlers, had been elected first 
mayor of Belle Glade. Besides engaging in farming as every- 
one else in the Glades, whether merchant, barber or bridge- 
tender, inevitably did, he was in charge of a pumping sta- 
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tion for the recently constituted South Florida Conservancy 
District, in the formation of which he had been instru- 
mental. Conscious of his responsibility as the town’s top of- 
ficial, Greer, during the afternoon, collected such of the 
town commissioners as had not left and drove to Chosen to 
see what the lake was doing and observe its probable ef- 
fects on the dike. Returning, drenched by rain, he informed 
the group assembled in Alston’s drug store, that there 
seemed to be no great danger. While neither advising that 
others go or stay, he and his family intended to remain, he 
said. 


Somewhat assured by hearing Greer’s announcement, 
I dashed out into the rain to my unfinished Pioneer Service 
Station building on the adjacent corner. My morning had 
been devoted to bracing it thoroughly, fore, aft and side- 
ways, and the afternoon to servicing the many cars of those 
fleeing from the storm. The last customer, about 5:30 or 
6:00, had been my friend Arthur Wells from Bean City, 
later to become one of the Glades’ largest vegetable farm- 
ers. Behind the tightly buttoned curtains of his Model A 
were the members of his family. His check in the amount 
of forty dollars I put into my billfold. When next I looked 
at it, all that remained was the printed caption “Bank of 
Pahokee”, the ink had dissolved. The wind now was from 
due north. Leaves from the bamboo clump near the bridge 
whipped past my gas pumps like angry hornets. The prev- 
iously intermittent showers had become an almost incessant 
rain. Even at this hour, darkness was closing down. 


In the temporary downstairs living room, Supper was 
eaten in company with the two carpenters then helping to 
construct the building. We then sat and listened to the 
howling of the storm and the creaking of the building as it 
shuddered in the increasingly violent gusts of the hurricane. 
Our electric lights, furnished by the homelight plants in 
Riedel’s hotel, had failed and we had lighted a kerosene 
lamp. The downpour leaking through the ceiling eventually 
put it out. We went outside and found to our surprise, that 
the wind had entirely ceased. 

We were then in the eye of the hurricane. With flash- 
lights we surveyed our surroundings. The brand new Ford 
garage across the street was flat on the ground. Other 
houses were missing, and some, like my own, were minus 
roofs, this being the reason our lamp had been extinguished. 
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Belle Glade: Wreckage of Ford Garage. Boree building (left); Pioneer 
building (right). 





Debris between Tedder’s Hotel and Pioneer building. 
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The time and duration of this lull, a calm period with- 
out rain, has been difficult to determine at the various 
points on the lake. Most of the people involved were in no 
position to check nor to remember. It has been established 
that the eye of the hurricane, which was the area of calm, 
was 25 miles in diameter. Since the storm advanced at fif- 
teen miles per hour, any place over which the center of this 
eye passed would have a calm for an hour and a half. 


West Palm Beach was near the center for its calm lasted 
an hour and a quarter. Canal Point was farther from the 
center. Its calm was only thirty minutes. No accurate rec- 
ord exists of the lull in Belle Glade, but it probably lasted 
fifteen minutes or less. The distances of the above locations 
from the center of the eye are reflected by the officially 
accepted barometer readings, which show progressively 
higher readings toward the outer edge of the eye. West 
Palm Beach had a low reading of 27.43 at 7:10 P.M. Canal 
Point’s recording was 27.82 at 9:45 P. M., while Belle 
Glade’s was 28.10 at 8:15 P.M. 


The center of the storm, of course, had to pass Belle 
Glade before reaching Canal Point on its course northwest- 
ward across the state. The above readings were obtained 
respectively from the office of Southern Bell Telephone Co. 
in West Palm Beach, from the U.S. Sugar Cane Breeding 
Station on the lake shore a half mile north of Canal Point, 
and from the Everglades Experiment Station three miles 
southeast of Belle Glade. 


While we were surveying the damage during this lull, 
we were begged to assist in searching for a lost child. Hard- 
ly had we started when the wind, as was to be expected, 
returned in full fury, apparently harder than before. In this 
second phase of the storm the direction of the wind, instead 
of being from northwest, as it had been previously to the 
lull, now was from southwest, and eventually it hauled 
around to the south. 


Adjoining Tedder’s hotel was a one story block build- 
ing containing a restaurant, Alston’s drug store and Pace’s 
furniture. It was owned by J. O. Darden, a farmer and 
broker. The wind returned just as I was passing the gap 
between these two buildings. The sudden blast sent me 
spinning. Glancing into Alston’s drug store, I was surprised 
to find it empty although before dark it had been crowded. 
Later, Ephriam Morris told me why. He and his wife had 
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Riedel’s Belle Glade Hotel. 
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been among the twenty or thirty people who had gathered 
inside. 

After the electricity (furnished, like mine, from Riedel’s 
hotel) had failed, lamps and lanterns were lighted. Ephriam 
glanced toward the ceiling and was petrified to observe 
that the roof was ‘breathing’. He pulled his wife under 
a table just as the roof, like a huge bat, sailed away, leav- 
ing them exposed to the deluge. Apparently forgetting the 
proximity of Tedder’s hotel next door, nearly the entire 
crowd streamed across the wide street and a vacant lot to 
Riedel’s hotel. 


The last person in the store was Joe Pitts, a young base- 
ball player from the Brown Farm. (In those days, to work 
at the Brown Farm, one must needs be either a musician or 
a ball player, so it seemed.) Gallantly he held the door for 
the panic stricken crowd to leave. Then the door flung 
shut and locked itself, catching Joe’s little finger securely 
in the jamb. Pull as he might he could not unlatch the door. 
Scream as he might, there were none left to hear. In despera- 
tion and panic, Joe grabbed his wrist and pulled, leaving 
his finger in the door. 


Accompanied by the carpenter, white headed Smith, 
and my young mechanic, who was interested in the welfare 
of one of the daughters of “Pop” Evans, the bridgetender, 
we struggled to the bridge, knowing it to be the highest 
eround in the vicinity, yet with never a thought that water 
would ever get more than knee deep. The wind now was 
blowing in fiendish gusts. Its sustained force was probably 
no less than 150 miles an hour, and was most difficult to 
make progress against, yet when struck by the recurring 
gusts, there was nothing to do but stand still and brace 
against it. 

The canal was jammed with wreckage, a wooden harge, 
a houseboat hull, custard apple trees and indescribable 
wreckage of many houses. Lodged against the bridge was a 
steel drill barge owned by “Hamp” Holloway, which had 
drifted down from Chosen. Under the roof of this barge and 
crouched on top of its water tank, we discovered Bill Hunt 
and Lois and White. They had already made their perilous 
house-top ride from Chosen, yet in Belle Glade the water 
was not noticeably over the ground. 





Business section, Belle Glade 
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The period of the luli here had apparently been between 
8:30 and 9:00 that night. The exact time of the breaking 
of the dike is difficult to determine. There were several 
breaks and they may have occurred at slightly different 
times. Although it took an appreciable time for the flood to 
arrive in Belle Glade, those in the hotel said that when it 
did arrive, it rose on the steps at the rate of an inch a 
minute. The highest crest, which was during the maximum 
velocity of wind during the second phase of the storm, was 
according to my recollection, at 10:20 P.M. This crest was 
a rolling swell of short duration, after which the water fell 
about a foot and remained nearly constant for twenty min- 
utes. It was during this period that the water left its mark 
of small floating debris in the confines of sheltered places. 

This mark in Belle Glade was about seven feet above 
the ground, nearer the lake it was a great deal higher, for 
example, in Stein’s house at Chosen, 11 feet three inches, 
and on Torry 11 feet, eight inches and similar heights 
in South Bay. As the flood advanced it necessarily fanned 
out, becoming shallower. At the Experiment Station its maxi- 
mum depth was three feet, and that, strangely enough, ac- 
cording to foreman Tedder, was after daylight. 
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To form a clearer conception of the considerable lapse 
of time between the breaking of the lake dike and the ar- 
rival of the flood in Belle Glade, only a couple of miles away, 
it may be well to detail my own movements, which, though 
unimportant, will more clearly portray this time interval. ; 

As we have seen, the breaking of the dike caused Mor- 
ris’ house to be washed into the canal, after which it floated 
a mile and a half and broke up against the bridge. Bill Hunt 
and his party had climbed onto the driil barge and had been 
there a few minutes before the arrival of my party. After 
some persuasion, Hunt’s group agreed to descend to the 
bridge and walk to Riedel’s hotel. Here we found the door 
blocked by an overturned Dodge car. After more discussion, 
we decided that the barge was safer, and returned. 

While in the act of stepping onto the bridge, it shuddered 
and swung open, the drill barge, followed by all the other 
wreckage, majestically sailed through the opening. A cable 
fouled on a piling fetched the barge up short in midstream 
and for the time, beyond our reach. While the others hud- 
dled in the doubtful shelter of a clump of high Napier grass, 
I made a sally up the canal bank. 


After proceeding 75 yards or so, I discovered, blocking 
the way, a sort of low barricade of rubbish and hyacinths 
across the road and along both sides of it. Also, there 
seemed to be considerable water over the ground. Wonder- 
ing at this, but saying nothing, I returned to the bridge. 
A few minutes later I walked back and foumd the barricade 
only half as far away, and the water definitely much high- 
er. Upon learning of this, all the party except old Smith and 
myself, clambered over the now solidly packed jam of de- 
bris to the drill barge, where, soaked and chilled to the 
bone, they slipped down the only manhole into the hold 
and there remained, knee deep in bilge water. 


Smith, meanwhile, had insisted upon going to Tedder’s 
hotel. Locking arms, we struggled, heads down, against the 
wind. Water, now knee deep, swirled across the narrow 
rock road like a mill race. A misstep might have caused us 
to be washed away. We had not progressed a quarter of 
the distance when the increasing force and height of the 
current made us glad to turn about and retreat. 

Lighting each other’s way with flashlights we, too, suc- 
ceeded in clambering over wreckage and gaining the drill 
barge. All this, of course, took much longer to do than to 





Pahokee-Belle Glade Road (left) and railroad grade (right) with 
tracks washed into canal. Burnett’s body was found near here. 





Forked River bridge before being burned. Pahokee-Belle Glade road. 
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tell, and yet the water in Belle Glade was then only three 
or four feet above the ground. 


A hasty examination of the hull of the barge revealed 
a gaping hole just above the water line. There might also 
have been one below. At considerable risk, Bill and I re- 
trieved a bilge pump from the hull of a houseboat and took 
turns pumping. The little pump was wholly inadequate had 
there been a leak of consequence, but pumping helped 
keep us warm. In spite of wearing a sweater and a rain- 
coat, I was chilled and shivering. Although now in a com- 
paratively safe place, we were apprehensive lest the cable 
give way and allow the barge to go careening down the 
canal to break up against the highway bridge at Six Mile 
Bend. Marooned as we were we could render no aid to those 
whose occasional shouts were sometimes heard above the 
roar of the storm. The water continued to rise until high 
above the deck of the bridge. | 


No account of a Florida hurricane appears to be com- 
plete without some harrowing references to refugees, who 
while clinging precariously to trees, were fatally bitten by 
poisonous moccasins. These tales may be so, but I don’t 
know, and I’ve talked to many a survivor. But this I do 
know. When the fury of the elements is unleashed and the 
windows of heaven are opened, animals can get just as 
scared as humans. 


And that means they are too frightened to run around 
biting people. That night, while on the drill barge, between 
lulls in the wind, I could hear the pitiful mewing of a kit- 
ten. Between the hulls of my barge and another adjacent 
one, huddled on a bit of floating trash, and almost touch- 
ing one another, were a kitten, a rabbit and a good sized 
moccasin. By lying flat on the deck I could rescue the kit- 
ten while the venomous serpent looked on with apathy, 
too concerned with his own worries to have any enmity for 
anyone. That snake was like the wildcat in the Moore Haven 
storm. He was crouched on one limb of a tree while a badly 
frightened negro clung to another. The negro later stated 
“Dat wildcat wasn’t a-studyin’ me and Ah wasn’t a-studyin’ 
him!”’ 

After inspecting the lake levee, mayor Walter Greer 
had gone to his home back of Tedder’s hotel. When the 
shaking of his house became too severe he decided to move 
to the hotel. He instructed everyone to pair off, a man and 
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a woman together and not to become separated. Visiting 
with his daughter Georgia, was Lavonne (Bonnie) Parker, 
daughter of George Parker, who lived a couple of miles from 
town. All made their way safely except the two girls, who 
unaccountably, had paired together, and had fetched uv 
at Riedel’s hotel, nearly a block beyond their destination. 
Mrs. Greer was frantic. Someone had reported that the 
roof off the Darden block next door, was lying in the street 
and both girls were under the wreckage, dead. Grear dashed 
out into the storm. 


As he passed the gap between the hotel and Darden’s, 
a sudden gust, funneled between the buildings, threw him 
completely off his feet, skinning his knees and elbows. Greer 
in those days, (he recently died at the age of 91) was a six 
foot, two hundred pounder, a blacksmith by trade, and as 
large and muscular as a blacksmith is commonly supposed to 
be. With a flashlight he convinced himself that the girls 
were not under the roof, and was hastening back when the 
wind again sent him sprawling. In the hotel he reported his 
findings but his wife, still unsatisfied, declared that she 
would not believe the girls safe until she saw them herself. 

Accordingly, Greer made his way through the driving 
rain to Riedel’s hotel. The lake water now had reached 
Belle Glade and was about knee deep. He found both girls 
there and safe, but it was manifestly impossible to get them 
back against both wind and current to Mrs. Greer. How- 
ever, he had to report their safety. With head lowered 
against the blasts, he struggled back against the raging 
current, now thigh deep. At times he doubted if he was 
making headway. 

Rain driven like horizontal hail blocked his vision, and 
had he not been guided by flashlights from the porch, he 
undoubtedly would never have found the shelter of the 
Tedder hotel. Taking time only to inform his wife of the 
girls’ safety, he collapsed on the floor, where he remained 
asleep until daylight. 


* 


It was to Riedel’s hotel that Ephriam and Mamie Morris 
and the others had fled when the roof departed from the 
drug store. Everyone had collected downstairs, but young 
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Charlie Tryon and Tom Jackson decided to slip upstairs 
to sneak a quiet smoke. Their timing was unfortunate, for 
hardly had they ascended, when with a thunderous crash 
and rending of wood, the entire roof sailed way, leaving 
them in the sudden darkness and downpour. Charlie never 
could remember how he got back downstairs. Below he 
found a scene of confusion, with people dashing here and 
there and women screaming. 


Above the shouts and cries was heard the calm voice 
of Mr. Riedel, taking command like a general. When the 
water invaded the building he methodically directed the 
crowd, numbering about 150 people, up the stairs, women 
and children first, where they huddled in the darkness ex- 
posed to the unremitting downpour. 


As the windward wall threatened to collapse, he had all 
the men back up against it, hoping that the weight of their 
bodies might support it. At times the building seemed to be 
picked up and dropped. Two large clumps of bamboos prob- 
ably prevented it from being floated away. When the water 
subsided some of the pilings were under the sills and others 
projected through the floor. The hotel was ruined but no 
one in it had been hurt. 


All over town, as the water rose, ceilings were being 
frantically chopped to afford escape into attics. Down on 
Main Street, Hubie Boree and his wife, trapped in their 
grocery store, had to stand on the counter and cut a hole 
in the ceiling, then clamber on boxes to reach the second 
story, their stairs being most inconveniently on the outside 
of the building. Roscoe Braddock and his wife, in Chosen, 
had climbed to the attic, but during the highest of the flood 
hung by their hands from the rafters, barely keeping their 
faces above water. 


Willie D. Motes, a Glades trapper, and originally from 
Alabama, had a roomy one-story house in the south part 
of town. He was host to his brother Lee’s family as well as 
other neighbors. The rising waters pelted his house with 
custard apple trees. It also floated in many negroes from 
the colored settlement. Willie and Lee kept pulling them 
in through the windows until the house contained thirty- 
eight people. They were not aware that their house was 
adrift until they saw, to their amazement, the big two story 
Buckeye ditching machine apparently sailing grandly past 
their windows. The house floated a full three-quarters of a 
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mile, passed over the Palm Beach road and settled on the 
opposite bank of the Hillsboro Canal. 


Although the wind was blowing at hurricane force from 
the south, the torrent pouring from the broken levee was 
of such intensity that his, like all the other floating houses, 
was carried almost across the wind, practically due east. 


“Blondy’’ Newman, a Chosen carpenter, had just fin- 
ished a little house for himself. Next morning he appeared, 
looking as though he had been through a meat grinder, and 
recounted in profane detail how the flood had rolled his 
house before it like a barrel, he meanwhile, being pelted 
by bed, icebox, tables and chairs until he felt like a lone 
rock in a concrete mixer. 


One of the most harrowing occurrences was experienced 
by those in the house of Mahlon C. Eggleston, a pugnacious 
Irishman, a civic booster and one of the oldest settlers. It 
was he who had experimented so successfully with growing 
of peanuts that the Brown Company, of Berlin, N.H., had 
invested many thousands of dollars in their Shawano pea- 
nut farm down the canal. In his house, besides Eggleston, 
were his wife Frances, and five children, George, Martha, 
Mary, Sarah and Billie, ranging in age from ten to two. 

There also were Eggleston’s sister, Mrs. Etta Browne, 
later city librarian and active in the Womans Club, her hus- 
band John Francis, better known as Pat, and their son Ray, 
then employed at the Brown farm, but previously in the 
army. There was also an old Glades hunter, W. W. Myers, 
which made 11 people in all. Nine of them could not 
swim. 

Ray, however, was quite at home in the water and had 
learned to remain submerged for a considerable length of 
time, which fact contributed to the survival of the party. 

Eggleston’s house had been built to be storm proof. Con- 
structed of that pitchy lumber known as “Dade County 
pine’, as hard as teak, it was double sheathed and double 
nailed. The house was so tight that it started to rise with 
the flood, though in a peculiar jerky way, as though the 
pilings were still attached. Then another drifting house 
struck it a resounding blow which sent it careening off in the 
darkness. It was discovered that clinging to a window sill 
on the windward side, were two negro women and one man. 
Wind pressure prevented raising the sash, so the pane was 
kicked out and the half drowned people pulled inside. One 
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woman said she had lost her husband and four children. 
The other couple had lost three. 


The house was travelling fast, although they had no idea 
in what direction. In fact, for a time, they believed they 
were in the lake. The house, meanwhile, was sinking. Water 
pressure broke in the remaining windows. Suddenly the 
house struck something with a resounding jar and seemed 
to stop. One end of it disappeared completely below the 
waves. In one of the two rooms in this end were Mrs. Eg- 
gleston with her baby Billy and daughter Martha, some 
six or seven years of age. They had placed a cot on the bed 
and were breathing the air temporarily trapped under the 
ceiling. 

In the other room of this low end, Mrs. Browne, George, 
Mary and Sarah clung to a floating mattress. There hap- 
pened to be a scuttle hole in the ceiling of a room at the 
high end, and through this, all who were able scurried into 
the attic. In order to rescue his aunt and the children, Ray 
swam through the submerged doorway, diving under the 
lintel and up into the air pocket. With the baby under one 
arm, his hand holding its mouth and nose closed, he swam 
back and handed the baby into its father’s waiting arms. 

The second trip to get the girl also was not difficult, but 
when he returned for his aunt, she flatly refused to go down 
into that black water. Ray then induced his father, who was 
also a swimmer, to precede the two, lighting the way under 
water with a flashlight. Things now did not seem so scary 
and she allowed Ray to dive with her under the doorway 
and into the temporary security of the attic. Mrs. Browne 
and the three children with her were similarly rescued, 
their plight being only slightly less precarious. 

Sealed tight in the dark attic, no one knew upon what 
obstruction the house had lodged nor when it might swing 
loose and submerge, trapping them all without hope of 
escaping. Ray next made an under water search for carpen- 
ter tools, but with the floor at a 45 degree angle he was 
unable to find a thing. Consequently, with the only tool 
available, a pocket knife, the men laboriously set to work 
to hack an escape hole in the gable end. 

As this was sheeted inside and weatherboarded outside 
with the hardest and most resinous of native pine, the task 
required three solid hours to accomplish. When they could 
peer out, they discovered that the house had lodged on the 
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bank on the opposite side of the canal and was over a quar- 
ter of a mile from its original site, and here it remained for 
several months thereafter. 


Amidst all the tumult and death, a humorous note was 
struck. In the home of Mr. Everett, the town clerk, was his 
son Clarence, operator of the Ford garage and a deputy 
sheriff, and also there was the proprietor of one of the 
town’s three filling stations, whose wife was a most un- 
usually corpulent lady. When it became necessary to ascend 
into the attic, an improvised stepladder consisting of a chair, 
table and refrigerator, was rigged for her convenience. Be- 
ing a very modest woman, she insisted that all the men retire 
to another room while she ascended. Although cautioned 
to step only on the ceiling joists, she had hardly made two 
steps in the darkness, when crashing down through the 
plaster and kicking wildly, emerged two of the biggest, 
whitest and barest legs in Palm Beach County. 

Everett’s house soon left its foundations and floated 
eastward, passing the Buckeye ditcher from which voices 
~ hailed them. Clarence, like Noah of old, opened a window, 
but instead of a dove, a butt headed cow poked her nose 
inside. After floating half a mile the house lodged on the 
far side of the canal, with the cow, unfortunately for her, 
underneath. 





Business section, South Bay, showing Denton’s Store; Denton’s 
Bakery; Friedheim & Crocker; Franz two-story store; Van Horn 
residence and house deposited in the street. Forbes barge in the 
foreground. 


SOUTH BAY 


In the pocket at the southeastern bulge of the lake lay 
the little town of South Bay with a population of three or 
four hundred. Like all other settlements on the mucklands, 
it existed solely for the production of the winter vegetables 
in which this rich soil excelled. Hewn out of the custard 
apple swamp, the townsite, a quarter mile square, lay in 
the angle between the lake levee and the canal which 
flowed to Ft. Lauderdale. 


This canal, before the building of the road, had been 
the main artery between the lake and the East Coast. Most 
of the houses were situated near the lake shore or along 
the canal. The colored settlement was a short distance back 
from both. From the steel bridge spanning the canal an un- 
surfaced rock road led east four miles to Belle Glade and 
thence to West Palm Beach. 

As in the other lake towns, South Bay received no posi- 
tive warning of the hurricane’s approach until after noon 
on Sunday. It was then almost too late. To escape west- 
ward, away from the direction of the storm was, due to 
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the lack of a road, almost impossible. By mid afternoon the 
increasing force of the wind discouraged most people from 
attempting the only serviceable road to Belle Glade and 
from there to West Palm Beach, directly into the storm, or 
north along the treacherous lake. There was little choice 
but to stay at home. 


Alert to the protection of its expensive equipment, the 
Huffman Construction Company, then throwing up the 
grade for the new highway from South Bay to Clewiston, 
had already made their machinery as secure as possible. 


This company had a large and sturdily constructed 
barge, or quarterboat, which had been rented from the 
state. Under the direction of Superintendent Delamar, this 
was moved through the bridge and moored securely below 
the locks. With 34 inch steel cables, it was secured to iron 
posts on the lock, allowing slack for rising water. The other 
ends of these cables then were made fast to the barge with 
two turns around each towing bitt and fastened with cable 
clamps. After the storm it was noted that these cables had 
~ eut into the hard pine bitts to a depth of their own thick- 
ness. 

A small houseboat belonging to Watts, a Palm Beach 
jeweler, was tied in the lock chamber. Below the spillway 
were the covered barge and the boats “Fox” and “Arline”, 
belonging to the South Shore Transportation Company. 
Captain Ed Forbes, manager of the line, successor to the 
Pioneer Boat Line, started by his brother Felix in 1912, was 
a man of judgment and initiative. 

Upon receipt of the alarming telephone report, Forbes, 
with his sons Charlie and Jack, dashed into the gale to 
spread the alarm and urge everybody to assemble in the 
big Huffman quarterboat. This many of them did, thereby 
undoubtedly saving their lives. Many others, disregarding 
the peril should the flimsy lakeshore levee collapse, merely 
retreated to houses considered to be most able to withstand 
the wind. 

It was fortunate that Huffman’s barge was large and 
of unusually strong construction. On the deck, which was 
of double thick planking, were two houses with an alley 
between and passage around the outside. One of these had 
been intended for a bunk house and the other for a galley 
and mess room. On the exposed forward deck had be2n 
set up a stationary engine and pump with suction hose to 
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the bottom of the hull. During the very height of the storm 
it was discovered that water was waist deep in the seven 
foot hold of the barge. Caused by the enormous quantity of 
wind driven rain, plus the fact that the hull with its un- 
precedented load of nearly two hundred people was unus- 
ually deep in the water, the barge was indeed in perilous 
condition. 

Harry Mitchell and Jack Forbes grabbed a ten gallon 
cooking pot from the galley, dropped down into the hold, 
filled and boosted it over head to men on deck who dumped 
the water overboard. This was exhausting work, but with 
the exception of two or three “gold bricks’’, all the men 
and even some of the women joined in this bucket brigade. 
It is doubtful, however, if the exertions of these men alone 
would have been effective, had it not been for the assistance 
of the bilge pump. 

It was to Ivan Van Horn that credit was generally ac- 
corded for saving the barge and its human cargo. Van Horn, 
who is now distributor for a major oil company, was the 
operator of Huffman’s tugboat, and had previously run 
boats for Forbes. His father had been one of the first to 
settle at Bean City and his wife’s father had been probably 
the first to live on Ritta Island. Under the direction of Capt. 
Forbes, a tarpaulin was held over Ivan and the engine until 
he could get it started, after which a vicious gust snatched 
the canvas away leaving Ivan and his engine to the full 
force of the brutal elements. Ivan kept the spark plug and 
ignition parts well covered with oil to shed the water, and 
he said the engine never missed an explosion, a fact that is 
remarkable since it was equipped with a make of magneto 
well known for spells of temperament. 

For a time it was nip and tuck, but the combined ef- 
forts of the pump and the bailers prevailed, and after a 
couple of hours of fatiguing labor the latter were allowed 
to rest. Ivan, however, remained at his exposed post 
throughout the storm. 

Aiding greatly in supporting the morale and calming 
the fears of the refugees during these terrifying hours, was 
the presence of preacher J. R. Hoke and his wife, the miss- 
ionaries who served the towns of South Bay and Belle Glade, 
and who walked the trails and ditch banks each week in 
order to minister to both communities. By their calm de- 
meanor and soothing words they prevented any tendency 
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toward panic, although to be sure, most of the men were 
working too hard to have time to be frightened. 


During the peak of the high water, Watts’ houseboat 
was washed bodily onto the lock wall, where it balanced 
precariously until long after the flood had receded. The big 
Huffman barge rode high above the locks, and the mooring 
cables, as the hull was buffeted and snatched by the blasts, 
began to tear off the deck planking. Someone, fearing that 
the hull would be torn apart, attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
cut the cables with a hatchet. However, the barge escaped 
serious damage and none of its passengers was injured. 
This barge contained most of the people of South Bay who 
escaped destruction. 


Among those who at first disregarded the warning of 
Ed Forbes, was the proprietor of the poolroom and barber- 
shop, Lee Rawls, formerly of Moore Haven. With his wife, 
Maribelle, who was soon to have a baby, he repaired to 
the home of his neighbor L. M. Grimes, who lived on the 
canal about a mile below the locks. They found John J. Mc- 
Allister with his wife and one of his boys already there. His 
other two boys had become separated from the family and 
had got onto the barge. 


It was now pitch dark and the hurricane had arrived in 
force. Lee and Maribelle decided to quit the house and go 
to the barge. With rain pelting like hail and the gale snatch- 
ing at their clothing, they eventually arrived at the locks, 
only to find the quarterboat beyond their reach. However, 
the rising lake had elevated Watts’ houseboat so that they 
could clamber onto its top. Inside they found Harry Mitchell 
and his wife Gladys, whose brother, V. C. Denton ran the 
town’s principal store. There also were the schoolteacher, 
L. L. Hardy and Dan Mutchler and their wives. 

Although partly sheltered by the lock walls, the boat 
pitched and banged until Maribelle became sick. She ven- 
tured outside and discovered to her dismay, that one of the 
ropes had chafed in two and they were about to go adrift. 
All hands scrambled onto the lock wall where, prone on the 
concrete, they inched their way to the quarterboat, which, 
by rare luck, had swung close enough to be boarded. Mari- 
belle says she could hear the screams of townspeople as 
they were carried past in the torrent. 

The Grimes and McAllister families, with whom Lee and 
Maribelle had tarried before escaping to the quarterboat, 
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were both nearly wiped out. Afraid of the collapse of their 
house, a groundless fear, since it weathered the storm, 
Grimes decided to take shelter in his automobile. He, his 
wife, and one child climbed into the front seat, while Mc- 
Allister and his wife and seven year old Jack sat in the 
rear. When the first surge of water threatened to engulf 
the car, all six scrambled out and perched upon its roof. 


With the breaking of the dike, the car and all its bur- 
den were swept into the canal. Grimes, a good swimmer, 
did not drown, but died within the week of injuries and ex- 
posure. Mrs. Grimes, McAllister and both children drowned, 
but Grimes himself and Mrs. McAllister, though separated 
from each other, were washed miles into the sawgrass. Her 
leg had become injured, yet all day Monday she waded aim- 
lessly, unable to see either sun or landmarks. Her occasion- 
al shouts attracted a man who also was lost. Together they 
struggled into Belle Glade on Tuesday. 


One large group had assembled in the home of Oliver 
Wilder near the levee. Besides Wilder and his wife Laura, 
were their sons Melvin, Floyd and Raymond and daughter 
Hilda, with her husband Clarence Lee from Sebring Farm, 
and three small children. A neighbor and old settler, Mrs. 
Thigpen, whose first house here had been of pine poles 
thatched with palmetto leaves, arrived with her daughters 
Pearl and Lillian and boy Philip. When, in the darkness, 
the water began to rise in the house, a hole was chopped 
in the ceiling and all fourteen huddled in the attic. Then 
the dike burst. The house simply disintegrated. 


Floundering blindly, the human flotsam was carried by 
the rolling flood and shrieking gale toward the southeast. 
Raymond caught and hung onto the truss of the bridge. 
Floyd missed the bridge and lodged in a guava tree across 
the canal. Melvin found temporary refuge on the roof of 
the shack of Hutchinson, a hunter, back of Franz’s store, 
just in time to reach down and catch his sister Hilda as she. 
was carried past. The first body found after the storm was 
that of Oliver Wilder, his head crushed, and lying only a 
few feet from the bridge where his boy Raymond had 
perched. Of the fourteen in his house, eight were lost, Oliver 
Wilder, his wife, his daughter’s three children, Mrs. Thig- 
pen and her children Pearl and Philip. 

It is rather surprising to notice that a number of people 
deserted their homes for the doubtful security of their auto- 
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mobiles. One such was Jess Campbell who lived about half 
a mile east of South Bay and the same distance from the 
road to Belle Glade, in the custard apple swamp. After dark- 
ness had fallen and when the boisterous gusts began to shake 
their house, Jess and his mother decided to retreat to their 
homemade truck parked in the dooryard. Jess’ father was 
away at the time. 


With the rising of the water they would have returned 
to the house, but so dense was the darkness and so thick 
the rain that they were unable to locate the house. To keep 
above the water they first stood on the truck’s hood and 
held to the cab. A drifting tree pinned them across the back 
and nearly crushed their breath out. His mother’s beautiful 
long hair became entangled in the branches, and Jess, with 
his pocket knife, had to cut her loose. A spare tire mounted 
on its rim was on top of the cab. With a piece of rope, Jess 
made it fast to the truck, and not. a minute too soon. A 
surging swell carried them both off the truck but his mother 
held to the tire, which was an effective life preserver. Fight- 
ing blindly in the darkness, Jess, by good luck, caught his 
mother’s dress, and regained the rope. Although punished 
cruelly by the pelting debris he managed to pull them both 
back to the truck where they remained until daybreak. Their 
house had not been destroyed but was carried half a mile 
away into the woods. They struggled to the road and were 
among the first from South Bay to arrive in Belle Glade. 





Remains of Lake Shore levee near Chosen 


SOUTH SHORE 


Westward from South Bay and two or three miles apart, 
were the settlements of Bean City, Sebring Farm, Miami 
Locks (at the Miami Canal), Ritta and Bare Beach and 
then Clewiston. The intensity of the storm winds was near- 
ly as great here as elsewhere, but due to the configuration 
of the shore, the damage was progressively less as one went 
west. The Bean City settlement centered around the farm- 
ing operations of Arthur Wells, who had come to the lake 
in 1914, and except for the time he was in France fighting 
the Kaiser, he had farmed in this cove since 1916. Besides 


being one of the first, he was one of the most successful of 
lake farmers. 


The settlement consisted of several houses for Arthur 
and members of his family, and fourteen negro shanties and 
a store. All the buildings were in the area between the levee 
and the grade of the new highway from South Bay to Clew- 
iston. Wells’ only neighbors were the Rashley family, com- 
posed of two brothers, Dave C. and Joe E., their mother 
Mrs. Eli Root, and Dave’s eight year old boy Gilbert. There 
was also a carpenter who was completing a fine new home 
for Dave. Dave was a widower but Joe had never married. 
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- Sunday afternoon, Arthur, who had neither radio nor 


: _ telephone, decided to attempt the trip to South Bay for news 


of the storm. Uncertain whether he would be able to get 
back, he put all his family, except his father-in-law, S. M. 
Lyons, who refused to go, into his new Model A Ford, and 
headed for South Bay, three miles away. It was impossible 
to traverse the road grade, and the muck trail alongside, 
rutted and boggy, was difficult even in dry weather. Oncé 
he became hopelessly stuck, but by borrowing a tractor rab 
a neighboring field, he was able to continue. The water was 
then slopping over low places in the dike. Streets in South 
Bay were deserted. The quarter boat even then was full. 
He gassed up in Belle Glade about 6 o’clock, the last car 
to leave town, and continued to Pahokee, but upon finding 
the high school building crowded he continued north in the 
very teeth of the hurricane, buffeted from side to side of 
the road. Before he got to Okeechobee the rain was coming 
through the cloth top of his new car. Every vestige of the 
black finish had been beaten off. He continued on to Frost- 
proof without further incident. 


Back in Bean City the Rashley brothers, usually most 
apprehensive of any storm, refused to leave or even to go 
to their new house, a fatal mistake. This was the only house 
in Bean City which was not demolished. Besides Mr. Lyons 
and the carpenter, it sheltered 30 negroes. Arthur Wells 
lost six of his negroes and every one of his houses. The en- 
tire Rashley family was wiped out. After the storm it fell to 
my lot to place both brothers in their boxes, chalk their 
names on the ends and load them onto a truck bound for 
West Palm Beach. 





Palm Beach Canal at Twenty-mile Bend. Toll gate spanning sub- 
merged Conners Highway. 


SEBRING FARM 


One mile east of Miami Canal, H. O. Sebring, son of the 
founder of the Florida city of that name, had endeavored 
to establish the largest avocado grove in the world. On ac- 
count of periodic drownouts, his success so far had been 
negative. His farm occupied the wide area between the lake- 
shore levee and the grade of the new highway. South of this 
road were the homes of a number of farmers. Marlin Lee, 
brother of Clarence, lived in a story and a half house on 
Sebring Farm, but fearing it would be too large a target 
for the wind, he decided to take his family to the substan- 
tial home of Dr. Tatum, of Lake Worth, which Lee had 
helped to build. Lake water was even then backing up 
against the unfinished road grade as they crossed the road- 
side canal in a boat. With his wife, twelve year old Morri- 
son, little Gerald and a ten months old baby, they made 
their way to Tatum’s house, which was then occupied py 
old Mr. Bert Little. 


Despite the strong protests made by Little, Lee mounted 
a table and with a machete, cut a hole in the ceiling. Water 
rose so fast that they barely were able to climb to the attic 
before the table was washed away, and with it the hand- 
bag into which Mrs. Lee had carefully packed the baby’s 
clothes. The house was three feet above the ground, yet 
water rose to above the tops of the doors, a depth of more 
than nine feet. With its burden of 14 people, the house 
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floated away just in time to be missed by an enormous cy- 
press which was uprooted in the dooryard: It averted the 
steel framework of a new barn, but seemed determined 
to collide with a roof on which some negroes were perched, 
and who piteously cried “Please, white folks, don’t let your 
house hit us!’’ A collision was averted, but the ultimate fate 
of the negroes was not determined. 


On Sebring Farm, the largest house, and it was excep- 
tionally big, was occupied only by V. F. Thirsk and his wife. 
To it, about dark, went the families of Charles E. Thomas, 
W. H. Boots, a Swede named Kar] Harautch and several 
other white people and all the negro laborers on the farm. 
There were 21 whites and 42 negroes on the place. Of 
these, only six white people and no negroes survived. Even 
as these people had flocked into the house the rising water 

followed them as they climbed the steps and continued to 
rise until half way up the windows. Here it stopped a few 
minutes, then resumed rising until those in the attic could 
reach down and touch it. 


All 68 people crouched in the black darkness of the 
attic, the white people in one end waiting in tense silence, 
while in the other end the negroes wailed and prayed and 
wept. Mr. Thomas, with an ax, succeeded in cutting a hole 
through the double thickness of corrugated iron roof. One 
man got outside, but in attempting to pull loose the sheets, 
he was blown off and carried away. Vernie Boots had his 
hand cut to the bone. The scar is still visible today. A surg- 
ing swell raised the huge house, carried it and dashed it re- 
peatedly against the road bed. At the third surge the house 
collapsed, trapping everyone under the roof. Vernie, who 
escaped, says that the momentary glow of a flashlight shin- 
ing under water revealed the roof flat on the water with 
no air between. How he, or anyone got out, he does not 
know. He found himself on a small portion of ceiling, barely 
large enough to support him, which spun crazily in the 
eddies, it seemed for hours. 

At the first glimmer of light, Vernie discovered that his 
brothers Roy and Willie were on another fragment which 
was still attached to his part. Thomas’ son Charles (Mutt) , 
later to become a prominent farmer, had seized a corner 
post and stayed afloat. They all were carried nearly three 
miles into the sawgrass. Mutt joined the other boys after 
daylight, and guided by the only landmark, the four tall 
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royal palms at the farm, they waded into Miami Locks. 
Among those lost were Mrs. Thomas with one son and three 
daughters, Mrs. Thirsk, both Mr. Boots and his wife and 


their son Virgil. Not a house was left standing at Sebring 


Farm. 

Farther west along the shore the storm’s effects seem 
to have been somewhat less severe. Nearby Miami Locks, 
the oldest settlement on the lake shore, had been built 
around the hotel erected in 1911 by Richard J. Bolles to ac- 
commodate purchasers of his Everglades lands. It had been 
unused for years. At the storm’s arrival, the caretaker, in- 
terpreting literally his standing orders to admit no one, re- 
fused shelter to the refugees. A determined delegation of 
settlers induced him to change his mind, but he later was 
escorted from the lake by an officer of the law for his own 
protection. 

The old and respected patriarch of Miami Locks, Madi- 
son M, Hall, then nearly blind, who had weathered the hur- 
ricanes of 1910 and 1926 at this same spot, was drowned, 
as was his wife Carrie. Of her it had been predicted that 
when found she would be wearing something red. Sure 
enough, the searchers were attracted to her body by her red 
raincoat. 

At Ritta the biggest and principal building was the two- 
story store and postoffice owned and presided over these 
many years by Miss Maude Wingfield. In order not to be 
on anyone’s land, she had built her store on the lake bot- 
tom. The building of the levee had left her in the lake. The 
hurricane of 1926 had demolished her store but she had re- 
built. Now her building was again destroyed. She spent the 
night in the hold of one of Hoiloway’s drill barges, which 
drifted, banging against stumps and ditch banks and finally 
stranded far out in the fields. 

Damage from wind along this south shore was consid- 
erable, but the estimated number of deaths for the settle- 
ments of Miami Locks, Ritta and Bare Beach combined was 
only 25 or 30. 





Everglades Experiment Station 


LOWEST BAROMETER READING 


This hurricane, like a lopsided doughnut whirling coun- 
terclockwise at incredible speed, had advanced inexorably 
northwestward at only fifteen miles per hour. Its forward 
edge, reaching out 100 miles or more, had deluged countless 
tons of horizontal rain. As it advanced, we, in Belle Glade, 
on its western side, had received the wind first from north 
and then from northwest. Then as the edge of the calm cen- 
ter had passed, the wind returned in undiminished fury but 
from the southwest and south. Lake Okeechobee’s waters 
now reversed themselves and surged, unchecked into the 
lake’s northern end. 


The velocity of the wind in this hurricane, although not 
recorded by instruments, is conceded to have been such 
that this may be rated as one of the most intense storms of 
its kind. Anemometers in Belle Glade and Canal Point blew 
away before recording more than 96 miles an hour. The ob- 
server at Canal Point estimated the maximum velocity to 
have been 150 miles per hour from northwest before the 
calm, and at 160 m.p.h. from southeast at 10 :45 P.M., which 
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was forty-five minutes after the lull. This latter observation, 
which agrees with the experience of some persons in Belle 
Glade, illustrates the little known fact that the greatest 
wind velocity is not always at the edge of the eye, and that 
wind in the following side of the storm may be more intense, 
though usually of much shorter duration, than in the for- 
ward sector. The rainfall, too, is likely to be greater in the 


first phase of the storm. There is no uniformity in the be- 


haviour of hurricanes. Gordon Dunn, of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, says that hurricanes have as much individuality as 
people. 

The barograph reading, made in West Palm Beach, 
showed 27.43, which was the lowest barometer reading ever 
recorded until that time. The previous record low (27.61), 
had been in Miami in 1926, where the wind velocity was 
120 miles when the instrument blew away, but the estimated 
pressure was 150 m.p.h. The lowest barometer reading ever 
recorded on a land station was during the famous Labor 
Day storm on the Florida Keys in 1935, which was 2.0 ao. 
with wind velocity estimated to have been between 200 and 
250 m.p.h. This reading has been exceeded only by that 
recorded on a ship off the island of Luzon, 26.12. 

The generally accepted figure for the wind velocity in 
the Okeechobee storm was between 150 and 160, which is 
“sustained velocity” lasting one minute or more, and takes 
no account of those frequent and powerful gusts of far 
greater intensity. 

The rainfall recorded in West Palm Beach for the week 
of the hurricane was 18.42, of which 10 inches fell during 
the storm. The record at Everglades Experiment Station for 
September 16 to 21 inclusive, was 11.35, practically all of 
which fell during the storm and on the day following. 

The top of the lake shore levee was at elevation 22 to 
28 feet above sea level. (The figures quoted are from the 


old “Okeechobee Datum’’, 1.44 feet should be deducted to | 


convert to the “Mean Sea Level” datum in present use). 
The land elevation was from 17 to 19 feet. This meant that 
the levee was from five to nine feet above the ground. 

Yet the engineers, checking with instruments after the 
storm, established that in South Bay and Chosen, quiescent 
or undisturbed water, where trapped in a closet, etc., and 
able to leave an undisturbed watermark of small debris, 
had reached the height of 7.6 feet above the ground. This 
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was ten feet higher than the previous day’s lake level of 
16.3. The crest of the wave, however, in many places had 
reached the astounding height of 11.8 feet above the ground. 

In order to understand why the lake’s waters, even 
though propelled by such incredible winds, could have 
surged over, tidal wave fashion, and inundated the land to 
a depth greater than the height of the levee, let us imagine 
Lake Okeechobee to be a large, shallow pan partly filled 
with water. The prolonged north wind would have the ef- 
fect of tipping this pan, which would raise the water in the 
south end. 

The onslaught of the hurricane would tip the pan still 
further until the water reached the rim, or levee. Subse- 
quent tipping, then, would precipitate a surge of water con- 
siderably higher than the top of the rim. Now, when the 
center of the storm had passed, the hurricane winds sudden- 
ly shifted from northerly to a southerly direction. The im- 
aginary pan was tilted in the opposite direction and the lake 
surged into the bay at the Okeechobee City end. The lake 
bottom here, which previously had been nearly dry for 
miles, was quickly inundated. The water, by the engineer’s 
measurements, reached the same heights here it previously 
had been in South Bay. Due, however, to the configuration 
of the eastern shore between Bacom’s Point and Chancey 
Bay, which was parallel to the direction of the flow, fairly 
straight and with a steeper slope, the water along this 
stretch did not reach excessive heights. 

Damage to the levee itself extended from Bacom’s Point 
to Miami Canal, a distance of 21.6 miles. In many places the 
top portion of the levee was cut down two to three feet, 
but in others it was completely breached, whole sections 
down to solid ground being entirely carried away. 





Negro section of Pahokee, showing ditch used for towing bodies 
from Pelican River. 


EAGLE BAY 


Although the lake reached extreme heights at the north 
end of the lake, there were, fortunately, few people living 
on the shore in this area, neither was there any levee to 
collapse, consequently the loss of life was small. Only 25 
deaths were reported for all of Okeechobee County, which 
embraced the lake shore from Upthegrove Beach clear 
around to Kissimmee River. Most of those drowned had 
lived at Eagle Bay, about a mile west of Conner’s Highway 
where it turns from the lake toward Okeechobee City. Jesse 
Lee (not the Jess Lee of Torry Island) and his entire family, 
including his father William, 79 years of age, were wiped 


out, as also were members of the Lightsey and Frazier and 


Cook families. Some of these people apparently had at- 
tempted to take refuge in the toll gate which arched across 
the road at the foot of Parrot Avenue. Several of the bodies 
were found entangled in a wire fence nearby. 

On the east shore, between Taylor Creek and Canal 
Point, the only settlement was Upthegrove Beach, inhabited 
principally by members of the numerous clan of that name. 
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Elbert Upthegrove had decided that he would be safer in 
Okeechobee City. With his wife and their three children, 
his brother Elzie with his wife and two small children, and 
his father, old Uncle Rob Upthegrove, pioneer fisherman 
of the lake, Elbert attempted, too late, to drive into the 
storm. The onrushing swell of the returning lake over- 
whelmed the car. Unable to open the doors, they broke 
through the top and were promptly washed into the swamp. 
Next morning when they assembled from their tree top 
perches, it was discovered that Elbert had lost two of his 
three children and Elzie one of his. 


In the Moore Haven sector of the lake the only casualties 
appear to have been a commercial fisherman, Louis Dey 
and his small boy. Dey’s houseboat had been moored near 
the channel beacon, seven miles north of Moore Haven. 
They had received no warnings and their houseboat was bat- 
tered to fragments. A searching party led by Frank Neal 
found Mrs. Dey cast up on the bank of Harney Pond Canal, 
four miles from the beacon. She had clung to a fragment 
of the houseboat for nine and a half hours. When discov- 
ered, she was unconscious and was clad only in the waist- 
band of her skirt. Frank’s body was recovered a week later. 


Down on “East Beach’’, Canal Point, and Pahokee for 
the most part, sutfered only from the wind. But there was 
one exception. During the second phase of the storm the 
south wind forced the waters of Pelican Bay against its re- 
taining levee, breached the dike where it dammed old 
Pelican River and flowed on up to near the Florida Power 
& Light plant, and continued into old Pelican Lake, back of 
Pahokee, land which for years had been farmed. 

The majority of those living in the south part of Pahokee 
congregated in the old frame schoolhouse on the ridge near 
the present swimming pool. Claude Jones, now an attorney 
but then a small child, recalls that his family, whose home 
was on an island in Pelican River, was among these. He 
remembers that at first the water came only to the desk 
tops. Many negroes, most of whom were nearly or complete- 
ly naked, flocked in. The children thought it all a great 
lark, that is, until the double doors burst open, admitting 
a surge of water. Claude sobered quickly when the piano 
came rushing down the hall and nearly pinned him in the 
corner. 

The new two story high school building was thrown open 
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and a large number of people remained there in safety. Only 
six or eight white people of Pahokee were drowned. These 
lived in the south part of town and off the ridge, or aS was 
said, ‘out in the muck’’. Among these were Ronny Levins, 
crippled Horace Reddick, one of Joe Carver’s twin boys and 
Andy Smith’s wife, who had taken shelter from the wind 
behind an unfinished brick wall at the Gulf warehouse. 
Here at the power and ice plants, the angle in the Belle 
Glade road was a catchall for all the debris and carcasses, 
human and animal, which were washed up from a wide area. 
Near this bend also, on Padgett’s Island, was Hansen’s 
dairy. In its barn 34 negroes took refuge from the storm. 

When the wind changed and the lake came surging up 
Pelican River, they were trapped. Two of them helped all 
the others out of the windows, as they believed, to safety, 
but actually to destruction. The tide rose so fast these two 
could not get out, so they climbed to the highest part of 
the barn and survived. All the other 32 were lost. 





Debris covered road looking toward Pahokee. Florida Power & 
Light plant beyond distant poles. Hansen’s Dairy beyond first pole. 
Tishomingo was beyond left margin of picture. 


LOST SETTLEMENT OF PELICAN BAY 


The horrors of this hurricane need no exaggeration, but 
one story, frequently quoted and never before refuted re- 
lates to the complete extermination of the mythical settle- 
ment of “Pelican Bay’. On September 28rd, 1928 the Palm 
Beach Times reported: 


Two hundred bodies were found along the Pahokee-Belle Glade 
road when searchers reached a point opposite the settlement of Pelican Bay. 
The settlement itself has not been penetrated and two hundred and fifty 
additional bodies are expected to be found. The greatest tragedy of this, 
the greatest of Florida disasters is Pelican Bay. It is a narrow bay protected 
by a peninsula in Lake Okeechobee. A dike of earth protected the sugar 
cane workers west and north, as well as tenant and contract farmers. It 
lies between Pahokee and Belle Glade about seventeen miles from the for- 
mer. (Actually, these towns are ten miles apart.) For six days and nights 
following the tidal wave and storm, Pelican Bay has been a place forgotten. 


On the following day the story is continued: 


Slowly the secret of Pelican Bay was being unfolded as yesterday work~ 
men penetrated all but a two hundred=yard stretch of road to the settle- 
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ment and discovered at least two hundred additional bodies. 
Next day we find the last mention of this settlement. 


The last hope for survivors of Pelican Bay is now gone. Two auto- 
mobiles, the only ones known to have been in the settlement, have now 
been found, which means that the owners did not escape. 


Then follows the comment of C. P. Hall of the Red Cross. 
that he estimated the dead from this settlement would num- 
ber 400. 

These reports led Howard Sharp, editor of the Ever- 
glades News, and thoroughly familiar with this area to 
protest: 

The reports in the daily papers Sunday of the discovery of four hundred 
and fifty bodies at or near Pelican Bay is not understandable to persons 
familiar with the region. There is no ‘‘village of Pelican Bay’? and no 
‘sugar company camp” in that bay, which is an arm of the lake. 

Yes, Howard, you are quite right, and here is the true 
story of ‘“‘Pelican Bay’ as told by one who was there and 
survived, and whose account has been verified by persons 
still living in Pahokee. You may find this to be in sharp 
contrast with the lurid newspaper account, written, no 
doubt, by some reporter secure in his hotel room. There 
never had been a village called Pelican Bay. It is true that 
the sugar company has a village called Pelican Lake, local- 
ly known as “Muck City’’, but that is near Canal Point, half 
a dozen miles from the scene under discussion. Further- 
more, the sugar company did not lose a single employee 
in the 1928 hurricane. 

East of Pahokee lay the former long, shallow Pelican 
Lake, which had emptied through Pelican River into Peli- 
can Bay, that part of Lake Okeechobee lying east of Kream- 
er and Torry Islands. The building of the state’s levee had 
dammed off the river, but a sub-drainage district had in- 
stalled its pumping station on the levee at this point. It is 
still there, near the city dump, if you would like to see it. 
South of the pump station about 100 yards was a group of 
two or three long barracks type buildings which housed 
a dozen negro families. Although hardly worthy of a name, 
this place was called Tishomingo. There was no road, so 
in order to reach a store or town it was necessary to travel 
the dike. In wet weather one must walk. During the time 
of the hurricane, the operator of this pumping station was 
Ed Jensen, at present postmaster in Pahokee. This is his ac- 
count of that night’s events: 
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“During the storm, although the lake was high, there was 
no flooding during the first part of the hurricane. During 
the lull the negroes from the camp came to the pump house. 
I told them this was only a lull and they should stay with 
me for shelter. They insisted that the storm was over, and 
they started to walk the dike to Pahokee. The calm lasted 
only a few minutes, fifteen or twenty maybe. When the wind 
returned from the south it brought all that water of Pelli- 
can Bay right up and over the dike. There was a 6,000 gal- 
lon fuel storage tank on the levee about fifty yards from 
the pump house. Some of the negroes climbed on top. I saw 
eight or twelve silhouetted against the sky as it started to 
float away. It drifted a mile and a half up the river and 
stranded back of Pahokee. 

“T presume all the negroes in the settlement were drown- 
ed. About 35 were found up the river next day. The 
floor of the pump house was about level with the top of the 
dike. Water got waist deep over the floor and the wind 
tore off all the roof and sides, leaving only the metal fram- 
ing.” 

So that is the true story of the “Pelican Bay sugar set- 
tlement of 400 people”. As to the 200 or more “bodies 
found along the Pahokee-Belle Glade road... opposite 
the settlement of Pelican Bay” it must be remembered that 
this road was a good two miles distant at the point “‘op- 
posite the settlement’’, and as has previously been pointed 
out, it caught debris and dead from a very large area. 





Caskets at Belle Glade. 
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In loss of life the Okeechobee hurricane ranks among 
the greatest of American disasters. The largest loss, of 
course, was in the tragic hurricane of 1900 which wiped 
out the island metropolis of Galveston, Texas, and in which 
it has been estimated that from 5,000 to 6,000 persons per- 
ished. Ranking next was the bursting of the mountain dam 
at Johnstown, Pennsylvania which destroyed 2,000 to 2,200 
people in the valley below. The only other catastrophe in 
this country which closely approaches the loss of Okeecho- 
bee was the raging forest fire of Peshtigo, Wisconsin which 
occurred simultaneously with the great fire of Chicago, 
and which is said to have claimed 1,152. Our hurricane even 
outranks those great marine disasters in which 1198 went 
down with the “Lusitania” and 1,517 in the “Titanic”’. 


The exact number of those who perished in the Okeecho- 
bee storm can never be ascertained. Probably three-fourths 
or more of the casualties were negroes, many of whom had 
come from the Bahama Islands. Accounting for members of 
this race was complicated by the migratory habits of their 
kind and the fact that most of them were known, even to 


their friends, only by a nickname. Another reason the num- 
ber can not be ascertained was that many were carried by 
the flood far into the sawgrass wastes. For years after this 


storm it was a co ion occurrence for farmers to encoun- 
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ter human skeletons while preparing new land. It is even 
believed that some of these unfortunates may have survived 
the hurricane only to become lost in the Everglades, where 
. they may have wandered during those dark and cloudy 
days, in a country devoid of landmarks, and finally perished 
miserably. Barely escaping such a fate was Bill Cowan, 
manager of the Black Gold Farm. Lost for two days, he 
managed to reach the bank of a canal but was too weak 
to swim across. Here he lay for one additional day, unable 
to attract the attention of an occasional car or truck on the 
highway hardly a hundred feet away, until he was seen by 
an observant driver. His wife, separated from him by the 
flood, had been found by a searching party the previous day. 
Their reunion was one of many such touching scenes during 
those first few days. 


As to the number who perished in the Okeechobee dis- 
aster, the estimate of the Red Cross, first set at 2,300, was 
later reduced to 1,770. Even with the lower figure this cat- 
aclysm would still rate as the third highest in loss of life, 
but it is possible that this figure may be too conservative. 
In its 1929 report the Red Cross sets the number of known 
deaths in Florida at 1,810 and the number of those injured 
at 1,849. (Comparatively few lake people received serious 
injuries. They were either alright or hopelessly dead). The 
Florida State Board of Health in a news release December 
7, 1928 estimated the deaths in Palm Beach County alone 
(not including other counties bordering on the lake) as 
1333. 

Due to the several reasons cited, estimates of the actual 
number of deaths has varied widely. The estimate given by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce seems to be the best. 
They state that the figure now generally accepted is be- 
tween 1,850 and 2,000. And that, folks, is a lot of people to 
die in one night! 
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Part Two 


a 


BLACK MONDAY 


From the upper porch of Tedder’s hotel the misty light 
of a reluctant dawn revealed a panorama of indescribable 
desolation. Dark, ragged clouds drooped low. Water, knee 
deep, covered all the land. Projecting dismally above the 
flood were fragments of roofs and floors, bed posts and 
trunks, uprooted custard apple trees, wrecked automobiles. 
From limbs and snags high above the ground hung festoons 
of hyacinths and rags that had been clothing. The eye 
searched in vain for familiar buildings. Instead it was con- 
fused by strange houses, leaning crazily, where none had 
been before. Riedel’s big hotel writhed, unroofed, a twisted 
wreck. Across the street the new Ford garage had simply 
vanished. Near the bridge, Holloway’s drill barge, snagged 
by receding water, angled precariously. 

My unfinished Pioneer building, denuded and scalped, 
stared forlornly through vacant windows. Tight packed 
wreckage, head high, filled the streets. Weeks later, a cabin 
launch was uncovered near my side doorstep. Black mud 
had settled over all and lay inches deep on each remaining 
floor. Far away in the drizzly distance houses clung drunk- 
enly to the edge of the canal bank. In all the town only six 
buildings remained squarely on their foundations. Some had 
floated a quarter of a mile, and Motes’ with its burden of 
thirty-eight people, twice that distance. 

Figures of men began to appear, staring about in amaze- 
ment. I descended and joined them, splashing aimlessly, 
viewing the destruction. Near the bridge, beneath a pile 
of boards, we discovered the first victim, Henry Martin’s 
boy Raymond, and not far away his little sister Lucy. Ten- 
derly we laid them on a table in the pool room. Soon the 
tables were occupied and the floor began to fill. From 
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Chosen bedraggled stragglers reported that all the build- 
ings there were damaged or washed away. No word had 
poate from Torry. It was feared that everyone there was 

Isolated as we were from the rest of the world; with 
everything needing to be done and almost nothing with 
which to do it, the situation required a resourceful leader 
to bring some kind of order out of chaos. It was indeed 
fortunate that we had such a man. Hardly had the wind 
subsided before he assumed command. In additionto his pro- 
fessional task of attending to the injured, he assumed a vol- 
untary beadership, respected alike by the settlers, and when 
they subsequently arrived, by the various relief organiza- 
tions. It was said that for 82 hours he did not close his eyes. 
Dr. William J. Buck, the only physician on the south end 
of the lake between Pahokee and Moore Haven, had, like 
most of the citizens, arrived but a few months previously. 
In addition to his natural executive ability, he had gained 
invaluable experience during his service in the war. 

With the rank of major, he had been in charge of the 
82nd Division’s base hospital in LeMans, France, and had 
received the personal commendation of General “Black 
Jack” Pershing. One of his first projects, after settling in 
Belle Glade, was to organize a post of the American Legion, 
the first in the Glades, to which he was elected first com- 
mander. Now, with this organization as a nucleus, he im- 
mediately tackled the seemingly hopeless task of recovery. 

Selecting Legion men as foremen, he directed them to 
recruit volunteers, and with hand tools from the wrecked 
stores, started clearing roads to permit communication and 
allow supplies to be brought in. This was a tremendous 
task as these roads were heaped high with indescribable 
debris and even complete houses. The workers, too, had lost 
everything they possessed, expected to receive no pay, and 
must give thought, as well, to their families. This latter 
factor, however, was characteristically solved by Dr. Buck. 
There was hardly a habitable house, the only food was in 
the drowned-out stores, and there was absolutely no drink- 
ing water. 

Doc decreed that all women and children must leave 
at once and go to West Palm Beach. This was drastic but 
necessary: The city was 42 miles away. Not a vehicle was 
in operating condition. They must walk! There was much 
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grumbling. Nevertheless, nearly 100 women, clutching ba- 
bies and possessions, set out on foot, clambering over ob- 
stacles, wading in places thigh deep, drenched by occasion- 
al showers of rain, and with every yard of the road to the 
Experiment Station cluttered with debris. Here some of 
them remained. 

The road beyond was clear and dry and many others 
continued another three miles to Six Mile bridge. Here they 
clustered at the house of Bridgetender H. H. Register until 
the arrival that afternoon of undertaker Ferguson’s ambul- 
ance, followed by some cars dispatched by the Palm Beach 
chapter of the Red Cross. 

Obtaining drinking water for those who remained pre- 
sented an immediate challenge. It had been reported that 
“Slim” Rutledge’s little ice storage house was lodged on 
the canal bank east of town. Doc dispatched some men with 
buckets and an ax to bring back ice to be melted. With 
difficulty the latch on the door was pried open. Out popped 
a negro, half frozen but unharmed, He had gotten inside 
to escape the wind but the jammed latch had effectively 
barred his exit. 

Despite the fact that two towns and half a dozen settle- 
ments had practically been destroyed and hundreds of dead 
lay along ditch banks and road beds, such was the isolation 
of this region that news of the catastrophe reached the 
world with almost unbelievable slowness. Reports of dam- 
age on the coast even was delayed. The hurricane had struck 
there Sunday afternoon, its center passing West Palm Beach 
and the famous, exclusive and wealthy resort of Palm 
Beach, across narrow Lake Worth. 

The first report from this well populated area was trans- 
mitted by amateur radio operators Ralph “Red” Hollis, a 
Palm Beach fireman and Forest Dana, a Pompano civil 
engineer, who, from their Station 4 AFC in Palm Beach, 
were on the air from 7:30 A.M. Monday and maintained 
day and night service until Thursday. During the first 72 
hours of this time the two operators were without sleep. 

Even the first survivors from the Glades to reach the 
coast had little conception of the extent of the disaster. Not 
until Wednesday did the governor of the state learn of the 
enormity of the devastation. Nearly all the residents of the 
effected area lived on or near the shore of Lake Okeecho- 
bee. Between this territory and the thickly peopled Kast 
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Coast lay nearly forty miles of almost uninhabited country. 
Most of this was the great sawgrass prairie of the Ever- 
glades, now deep under water. 


Connecting the coast and the lake was a single high- 
way extending from West Palm Beach westward to Twenty- 
Mile Bend where it forked. One branch led to Belle Glade 
and South Bay, the other, Conner’s Highway, to Canal Point. 
Either way it was forty-two miles to the lake. Connecting 
these two at the lake was a fifteen mile link from Canal 
Point through Pahokee to Belle Glade, most of which was 
now quite impassible. 


Clearing of the highway from the coastal end was begun 
Monday morning by county road foreman W. T. McClure 
and continued to Loxahatchee where many fallen Austral- 
ian pines had blocked the road. From here to Canal Point 
there were few obstructions although nine miles of Conner’s 
Highway was deep under water, and a few days later it 
was blocked off as impassable. After this, the only road 
from the coast was to Belle Glade. Two miles of this, west 
of Twenty-Mile Bend and a short stretch near the Experi- 
ment Station remained running-board deep for weeks. 


The first boat to reach the lake had been the sea skiff 
of Sheriff Baker, which was retained as a ferry between 
Twenty-Mile Bend and Canal Point. This service was quick- 
ly augmented by boats belonging to Commissioner Stanley 
Kitching, Captain Layman and Canal Point’s Southern 
Sugar Company, as well as by the Arundel dredging com- 
pany’s tug and barge. A two ton Holt tractor and grader 
of the sugar company effectively cleared the roads in that 
vicinity. Thus communication to Canal Point was soon es- 
tablished, though from there northward, washed out bridges 
barred travel to Okeechobee. However, Canal Point had suf- 
fered only from wind and not from water, and had experi- 
enced no loss of life. 

In Belle Glade Dr. Buck’s volunteer crews, working with 
nothing but hand tools, had labored so effectively that by 
Tuesday afternoon the roads were in passable condition for 
the three miles to the Experiment Station, four miles to 
South Bay and the mile to Chosen. The road to Pahokee, 
paralleling, as it did, the lake shore, had breasted the flood 
and now was piled high with custard apple trees, fragments 
of houses and hyacinths, as well as with the carcasses of 
veople, animals, fish and alligators. 
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In places it was clogged by enormous blocks of muck 
from the lake shore levee. County road crews worked from 
both ends for nearly a week in clearing this ten mile link. 
Travel westward from South Bay remained impossible except 
on foot. Of its unfinished highway to Clewiston, the Huff- 
man Construction Company declared that the damage 
amounted to $150,000. Although the Florida East Coast 
Railway had trains from the north into Canal Point six days. 
after the storm, yet from that point to its terminus in Belle 
Glade, so complete had been the destruction to its track and 
roadbed, that it was months before schedules were resumed. 

Both transportation and rehabilitation were hampered 
by the long continued high water over the land. Due to the 
surface of the Everglades being flat and nearly level, and 
water outlets being few and inadequate, natural runoff was 
extremely slow, and there were no pumps to expedite it. A 
week after the storm the local paper complained that water 
was four feet deep in the streets of Pahokee, (possibly a 
slight exaggeration), but the following week Captain Park- 
er of the National Guard reported that in Pahokee only the 
lake shore ridge and the dike were above water. It was 
estimated that it would take 30 to 40 days for the water 
to recede. On October 3rd, V. C. Denton stated that water 
in South Bay was higher than it had been a few days pre- 
viously and it was doubtful if 100 acres would be availabie 
for farming. 
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Canal locks at South Bay. Watts’ houseboat on lock wall; Huffman 
quarterboat below locks; hotel at right. 


THIS HAD BEEN SOUTH BAY 


If the situation in Belle Glade was tragic, that in South 
Bay was desperate. Situated as it was, directly on the lake 
shore in the apex of the bay, it had endured the greatest 
impact of both wind and water. Aside from those who had 
huddled in Huffman’s quarterboat, few had survived. It 
was early Wednesday when I surveyed the devastation 
there. 


On Monday afternoon, after having walked to the Ex- 
periment Station and ridden from there to Ft. Lauderdale 
in the trunk compartment of a Ford coupe, I found that 
my family was unharmed, and the city, aside from the ef- 
fects of a small freak tornado, was comparatively undam- 
aged. My report of the havoc on the lake and the need for 
small boats brought immediate response. The U. S. Coast 
Guard, then based in Ft. Lauderdale, and Capt. Hamp” 
T. Holloway, owner of the dredging equipment at the lake, 
prepared to dispatch assistance. Both asked me to pilot their 
fleets, but since Holloway was ready first, I joined his party. 
He had secured a fine cabin cruiser which towed a power 
launch and six non-sinkable canoes, four of which were 
powered by outboard motors. These had formerly been used 
in Canada on a mail route and for hunting parties and were 
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ideal for our purpose. Cap Hamp had provided a small 
supply of groceries, some medical supplies, drinking water, 
and most important (or so we then thought) a physician. 
Tuesday afternoon, breasting a powerful current, we em- 
barked up New River. Our first obstacle was the low bridge 
of the Seaboard Railway near the head of the river. The 
bridgetender absolutely refused to raise the bridge, stating 
that he once had nearly got fired for raising it without 
authority. There was neither phone nor telegraph here 
and invaluable time would have been lost had we returned 
to town. Despite my vivid account of damage and loss of 
life on the lake, and Cap’s persuasive eloquence which had 
swayed boards of county commissioners, we were delayed 
more than an hour before the operator relented and allowed 
us to pass. It was dark soon after we passed through the 
lower locks six miles from town and daylight before we 
reached the bend eight miles below the lake. Due to the 
delay and the current’s swiftness, the sixty-one mile trip 
had consumed over 16 hours. | 

Our physician, young, and probably recently graduated, 


had apparently done some reflecting during the long hours 
of the passage. As we munched a breakfast snack, he let 
it be understood that a physician’s duty was to treat the 
sick and injured and that he should not be expected to 
handle any dead. Although wondering, perhaps why this 
need be mentioned, we readily agreed. While approaching 
the bend the first drowned negro was sighted. He strongly 
advised not stopping. Our duty was to the injured, who 
even now might be waiting in pain. To this we acceded, 
confident that the U. S. Coast Guard men were somewhere 
behind and could take care of the corpses. When we arrived 
in South Bay where the sickening smell of death hung like 
a fog, he discovered a corpse-laden truck conveniently 
headed for Belle Glade (which of course, was being ably 
served by its own Dr. Buck), on which he continued right 
on through to West Palm Beach, where, no doubt, the gap- 
ing citizens were regaled with harrowing tales of his in- 
trepedity. 

We found that, for the present, our flotilla could not 
be utilized. The big Huffman quarterboat and Forbes’ barge 
now had the lock chamber completely blocked. Due to the 
enormous drainage from the land, the canal was flowing 
both north and south from Okeelanta, four miles below. 
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‘The volume of water surging into the lake made it impos- 
sible without power equipment to remove the barges. 


There was little that could be recognized in the once 
familia? town of South Bay. The only building that appear- 
ed to“be unscathed was the elevated house of lock tender 
L. L. Hartline. Of the row of stores along the canal north 
of the bridge, V. C. Denton’s was off its foundations with 
its front demolished. Beyond it, Franz’s was cocked askew, 
as were the stores of Friedheim & Crocker, and H. C. 
Willits. Across the canal and near the locks, S. J. Fisher’s 
house was still in place as well as those of Mrs. Elliot and 
Templeton, below the locks. Willits’ home had fetched up 
across the canal and was leaning against Mrs. Elliot’s. Lee 
Rawls’ house also had been carried over and was a mile 
out in the sawgrass. Both had to be torn down to be moved. 
Denton’s house seemed not to have been seriously damaged, 
nor was Grimes’ a mile or so down the canal. Otherwise 
there was not a building that had not been wrecked or 
destroyed when the tidal wave from the bursting dike 
swept cross the village. 

Holloway and his party, now minus the doctor, joined 
the groups scattered about the townsite and in the surround- 
ing custard apple woods and elders, searching under piles 
of wreckage and drifts of rubbish for the bodies of those 
who had perished. Near the bridge, a local carpenter, us- 
ing boards ripped from roofs, was fashioning caskets. The 
bodies, when found, were brought here and laid into the 
boxes, their names chalked on one end, and then were loaded 
into the next truck bound for the coast. 

Directing activities in South Bay was Valpeau C. Den- 
ton, owner of the principal store here in addition to stores 


in Pahokee and Belle Glade. He formerly had been a cap- 
tain in the U. S. Corps of Engineers. His ability for leader- 


ship, endorsed by the citizens, enabled him to supervise 
those who remained to work, arrange for the evacuation 
of the remainder, order needed supplies and oversee the 
searches for those drowned. Like Dr. Buck, he continued 
to be the unofficial authority for the duration of the emerg- 
ency. 

Not a car, truck nor boat in South Bay could operate. 
However, we later learned that about noon the previous 
day someone had succeeded in getting a tractor started. 
Towing a truck in which were, among others, Lee Rawls 
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and Maribelle, it had attempted the passage to Belle Glade. 
Before meeting with the work detail from the latter town, 
the tractor frequently had to uncouple and remove obstruc- 
tions from the road. This four miles of elevated grade 
lay athwart the flood and was buried in wreckage, cus- 
tard apple trees and dead animals. Maribelle’s husband told 
her afterward that alongside the road he had counted the 
bodies of three white men and nine negroes. She had been | 
in such a state of shock that she had not even noticed them. 
At Belle Glade these survivors were transferred to a truck 
from the coast, in which they were forced to stand until 
their arrival in Lake Worth. Here they were informed that 
due to the lack of food there they were to continue on to 
Hollywood. Upon reaching the latter town, to their dismay, 
they were told that all refugees were to be cared for in 
West Palm Beach. While debating this long return journey, 
so many more survivors arrived that accommodations were 
arranged for all. They were promptly given anti-typhoid 
shots, and some, like the Rawls, remained until Saturday. 
At that time Maribelle and Lee were discovered by her 
former employer, Joe Kahn, and were returned to their old 
home in Moore Haven. 

The first white refugees in West Palm Beach were ac- 
commodated in the First Methodist Church, the colored in 
the new high school auditorium, under the supervision of 
Dr. A.L. Shafer, colored physician. On Monday night there 
were sheltered in West Palm Beach’s court house, schools, 
churches and freight warehouses, 304 white and 970 colored 
refugees. On Thursday the peak was reached with 3,000 
white and 2,500 colored. The army had promptly forwarded 
2.000 cots and 1,000 blankets from Ft. McPherson, Georgia. 
These were later supplemented by additional shipments. By 
October 6, such people as were still in need of assistance 
were housed in two tent colonies. 
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INVASION BY THE LEGION 


The roads had hardly been opened on Tuesday before 
the blue overseas caps of the American Legion began to 
appear in all the devastated settlements and even on the 
islands. Volunteers all, serving without thought of remun- 
eration, they had left their jobs and brought in food, water 
and medical supplies, then had remained to join the labor 
gangs and to engage in the repulsive task of searching for 
corpses. From all parts of the state they came, some from 
such distant points as Jacksonville and Tallahassee. In Belle 
Glade two Tampa Legionaires, Don Thompson and George 
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Cartee, had set up radio station 4 CV, which rendered in- 
valuable service until the 30th, when telegraphic service 
was restored to Canal Point. In order to render more ef- 
fective service, the American Legion even moved its state 
headquarters temporarily to West Palm Beach. Of the 
Legion, the official report of the National Red Cross has 
this to say: 


Posts of the American Legion performed prodigies of 


labor and relief. Theirs was the self-imposed task of pene- 
trating through debris, water and muck to points of 
greatest distress; of rescuing the living; and most dis- 
tressing of all, searching for the dead . . . Individually, 
their volunteer personnel could not ignore personal re- 
sponsibilities for more than a few days, but by calling 
on the neighboring Posts for details of men, they were 
able to continue these operations throughout the emerg- 
ency period. The American Red Cross acknowledges with 
gratitude the assistance rendered by Legionaires 
throughout the weeks and months of the rehabilitation 
period, as members of its local Advisory Committees, as 
references on particular cases, and in countless other 
ways. 

The U.S. Coast Guard had dispatched two picket boats 
up North New River Canal from their base in Ft. Lauder- 
dale, under command of Commander R. L. Jack. Another 
expedition arrived from Fernandina under Lt. Commander 
T. S. Klinger, who remained in active charge of the rescue 
work until the units were withdrawn on October 5th. 

A detachment of the Florida National Guard had been 
stationed for the first week in West Palm Beach for police 
work and to prevent looting, after which it was dispatched 
to the Glades. Major Ames made his headquarters in Pa- 
hokee. In Belle Glade the company was in command of 
Captain Stout, a civil engineer from Hollywood. After his 
company was recalled on November 38rd, Capt. Stout, with 
his partner Trickle, returned to engage in engineering and 
construction work. It was they who laid the first sidewalks 
and constructed Belle Glade’s Town Hall. 





Pahokee: Showing Hoover Dike. White line ic road on top of 
dike, with sloping driveways to lake. 


GOVERNOR MARTIN'S INSPECTION 


When news of the Lake Okeechobee disaster reached 
the outside world, some authorities, mindful of Florida’s 
unfavorable publicity which resulted from the collapse of 
the real estate boom followed by the hurricane which had 
devastated Miami and Moore Haven, attempted to minimize 
the situation. Howard Selby of the Red Cross was much 
incensed at a dispatch sent by Peter O. Knight, owner of 
the Tampa Tribune, to Arthur Brisbane, syndicated celumn- 
ist, in which Knight referred to the hurricane as “‘trivial’’. 
Florida’s governor, John W. Martin, on the contrary, a- 
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dopted a more realistic approach. Five days after the 
storm Governor Martin, accompanied by Attorney General 


Fred Davis, Chief Engineer Elliot and Adjutant General 


Collins, made a personal inspection of the disaster area, at 
which time he made a telegraphic appeal to ail mayors in 
Florida. His apology for the apparent tardiness in doing so 
reflects the storm’s disruption of the mediums of communi- 
cation. He said: 


My first information regarding the seriousness of the storm was received 
Wednesday A.M. via a radiogram from West Palm Beach to Tallahassee 
via operators in Moultrie, Asheville, N.C. and Lima, Ohio who picked it 
up. Newspapers are not reporting the seriousness of the situation. There 
are fifteen thousand homeless, eight thousand without a change of clothing, 
property damage is thirty million. 


Of his inspection trip he stated in Har. 


In six miles between Pahokee and Belle Glade I counted twenty- 
seven corpses in water or on the roadside but not taken from the water. 
Total dead on roadside and not buried and counted but not in plank coffins 
was one hundred and twenty-six. In six additional miles over five hundred 
and thirty-seven bodies were already interred. Fifty-seven additional bodies 
were hauled out of this area today in trucks and tonight four truck loads 
of bodies were brought from adjoining areas by boat, loaded and sent 
to West Palm Beach for burial. One military officer reported to me that 
while in Belle Glade today for thirty minutes, ten bodies were brought in 
and added to the piles of bodies, thirty-seven in one pile and sixty in the 
other. 


The governor’s party also noted on the back porch of 
a house in Pahokee the bodies of a negro widow and eight 
of her children, and heard of an old timer, C. L. Reddick, 
whose body had been guarded for five days by his dog. 

On the same day the following editorial appeal ap- 
peared in the Everglades News: 


Relief workers who have labored in the Glades section for days are 


worn out, They need to be replaced by others, for they have almost reached 
the limit of human endurance. In many instances there are inadequate sleep- 
ing accommodations for these workers. Additional cots have been requisitioned, 
with blankets and clothing. Food supplies are available in plenty and in the 
stricken towns the water supply is said to have been rehabilitated. The great 


need now is for workers and for means of spreading disinfectants. 





Bodies being burned near South Bay 


DEATH 


From day to day as the explorations were continued, the 
enormity of the loss of life became ever more apparent. At 
first the searches for bodies had been handicapped by the 
lack of boats and the scarcity of workers. This was allevi- 
ated as additional Legionaires arrived and colored laborers 
were imported. Immediately after the storm some cheap 
caskets had been brought to the Glades, but few were used, 
then numbers of pine “rough boxes’’ were shipped in. How- 
ever, in a few days the bodies could not be put into boxes. 
Then they were loaded like cordwood into trucks, covered 
with canvas and carried to town, trailing slime all the way. 
In trenches dug by steam shovels they were buried in Wood- 
lawn, the white cemetery, and in the city’s cemetery for 
colored. On September 30th thousands of people attended 
the memorial held in West Palm Beach for the 68 white 
and 674 colored who had at that time been buried there. 
Most of the white victims had been buried in various other 





Bodies of two negro women covered with lime, west of Belle Glade. 





Funeral Pyre 
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places in Florida and some even in other states. Ortona Cem- 
etery, down the Caloosahatcheey the first occupants of 
which had been victims of Moore Haven’s storm, received 
- many. A new cemetery at Port Mayaca, the first on Lake 
Okeechobee, was now opened. Except for a few interred 
only temporarily, there were no burials in the Everglades. 

Each town had its outdoor morgue. In Pahokee, a ditch 
from Pelican River formerly ran into the heart of town. 
Bodies were towed up the ditch and stacked near the Bank 
corner- In Belle Glade and South Bay they were collected 
at the bridges, and in Miami Locks, at Bolles Hotel. Small 
boats endeavored to search all the area within a mile or so 
of the lake and of each settlement, and brought in the 
corpses half a dozen at a time, each secured with a turn 
of rope aroung its neck, like a ghastly bunch of grapes. 
Arrived at the bridge, a crew of negroes, their cotton gloves 
soaked in disinfectant, hauled the bodies out and laid them 
in rows. Representatives of insurance companies attempted 
to identify their policy helders. Undertakers were at hand 
to take charge of those for whom relatives might request 
special care. While awaiting the return of trucks, the 
corpses were heaped in huge piles, nearly all stark naked, 
spreadeagled like great ginger cookies, eyes, tongues and 
entrails protruding, the skin of their hands sloughed off 
and hanging from the wrists like opera gloves. After the 
first few days colored and white were indistinguishable. 
All had lost their skins. It was not a pretty sight. The stench 
was overwhelming. Some of the corpse handlers, it was 
reported, suffered temporary mental unbalance and had 
to be relieved. After the first two weeks, due to their con- 
dition, few of the bodies were buried. Now, wherever found, 
they were liberally soaked with crude oil and cremated, 
some singly, some in heaps of dozens, or even more. 

Several local negroes, despite their race’s traditional 
fear of the dead, rendered valuable assistance. One, old 
L. E. Brown, although he had been injured in the storni, 
remained to assist in identifying those found, and another 
who had twice been bitten by moccasins, continued to search 
for bodies. 

Ten days after the storm, Dr. R. M. Daniels, who was 
assisting Dr. Buck, reported ‘yesterday 55 white bodies 
were buried and 212 colored buried or burned, 87 in one 
pile. White flags mark spots where bodies are located but 
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not recovered. From 75 to 80 flags were fluttering near 
Belle Glade yesterday.’”’ More than a month after the hurri- 
cane, between October 19 and 30, ninety bodies were re- 
covered in the Belle Glade area. A county crew of thirty 
men under Tom W. Cranford conducted the searches at this 
time. The number found was daily posted on a bulletin 
board in the hotel. On November lst further searching was 


discontinued, as the funds provided for this purpose had. 


heen exhausted. A thorough search of all the vast territory 
around the lake was impossible, for it must be remembered 
that in 1928 the cleared and cultivated land was but a small 
fraction of its present area. Elders, weeds and sawgrass, head 
high and densely growing in knee deep water, covered near- 
ly all the land. It is therefore not surprising that in the years 
following the storm it was no uncommon occurrence to hear 
a farmer remark “Well, I plowed up somebody’s bones to- 
day!” 





Coast Guard and National Guard at Belle Glade 


SIGHTSEERS 


Aggravating the task of the few who were working 
their hearts out in looking for bodies, clearing debris and 
trying to make wrecked houses fit to live in, was the inevit- 
able horde of morbid curiosity hounds. Despite efforts 
made on the coast to discourage them, and in the Glades 
to turn them back, altogether too many penetrated the bar- 
riers. At the outer city limit of Belle Glade the storm had 
conveniently deposited a small house on top of, and half 
obstructing the highway. Here the National Guard posted 
sentinels who screened all those desiring to pass. Once past 
the guard, these sightseers, blustering importantly, de- 
manded transportation in the overworked boats to here, 
there or yonder, brandishing meanwhile some kind of paper 
and pompously declaring “This is my authority!” Local 
workers became thoroughly disgusted with this kind of 
visitor. One mode of treatment was to induce them to stand 
and gaze at the heaped up piles of bloated corpses. The 
visitor would stare for moments entranced, then invariably 
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turn aside to vomit. This might discourage some, but there 
were always more, each-armed with his “authority”. 

For such as had valid business, the local law enforce- 
ment officers made every effort to arrange for boat trans- 
portation. Few fortunately, required the drastic treatment 
meted to a certain U. S. Federal Marshall from Miami. This 
official, having imbibed generously of the precious liquor, 
was displaying his importance most repulsively. Ross Winne, — 
deputy sheriff from Torry Island, had endeavored to per- 
suade the government man to leave, and was becoming more 
exasperated by the minute. When, however, the marshall 
for no good reason, began to curse at little Floyd Ashley, 
Ross could stand no more. Assisted by Clarence Everett, 
the town’s marshall, he slapped handcuffs on the blustering 
official. On the next truck he shipped him back to town 
with a note to Sheriff Baker, ‘‘Put him in jail and keep 
him there. He is obstructing rescue work!”’ 


* 
THAT INDISPENSABLE LIQUOR 


And now a word about this liquor situation which played 
such an important role. As this was during the _ ill-con- 
ceived prohibition era, the possession of whiskey was il- 
legal and necessarily it had to be smuggled in. It would be 
impossible for anyone who has never been so engaged, to 
realize the utter repulsiveness of the task of searching for 
and. recovering those reeking corpses in all stages of de- 
composition. Add to this the heartbreak experienced by 
those who identified and brought in remains of their own 
wives, children and friends. Without the stimulating effect 
of the whiskey ration it is doubtful if many would have had 
the stamina to continue. It was customary when a boat re- 
turned with its string of bodies for the crew to be given a 
stiff drink. The negroes, also, who loaded them onto trucks, | 
were given periodic doses. Nobody got drunk (with the 
possible exception of sightseers), but all could look for- 
ward to their bit of refreshment. 

In the bringing in of whiskey as well as other supplies 
to Belle Glade, one of the most tireless workers was crip- 
pled Gene Hensley, a local bootlegger. Just before the storm 
he had purchased a new Ford Model A. By using a shield 
on his radiator, he was able to make regular trips from 
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town through the, in places, deeply submerged highway, 
carrying messages, medicine and other emergency supplies, 
as well as the essential fire water. He wore out a set of new 
_ tires on these trips, and as nobody in the Glades had any 
money, we do not know who paid his expenses. Maybe it 
is just as well not to know. 

In Canal Point, likewise, another liquor vendor who has 
Since become a prominent cattleman, was highly praised 
by Editor Sharp for his contribution of liquor to the Red 
Cross workers. That there was an attempt to regulate the 
importation of liquor is evidenced by the following note in 
the Everglades News a month after the storm: 

A guard in Pahokee searched a Canal Point boy’s car for 
liquor three times and didn’t find any. Then the motor- 
ist said to the guard ‘“‘How’d you like to have a little 
drink” and produced a bottle from which the guard had 
a stimulating drink. 


Apparently the matter of bootlegging began to get out 
of hand, for in the same paper’s issue of October 5 was the 
decision of the County Commission, “No more bootlegging 
will be allowed by bridgetenders!”’ 


“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody good’’. Before the 
storm a Belle Glade negro, Freeman Smith, had been put 
under $500 bond for assaulting a negro woman. He had to 
be acquitted, since after the storm no witnesses could be 
found. Similarly, a negro, Arthur Stokes, had been arrested 
on Ritta Island for killing another, one Gilbert Gibson, with 
an old army bayonet. Although he had pleaded guilty, at 
his trial he had to be released since the only witnesses had 
been ‘drowned. 

Likewise, although he did not live to appreciate the fact, 
the good name of Deputy State Hotel Commissioner Pat 
Houston was cleared, when his body, identified by his offici- 
al badge was found near Pahokee. His long absence had led 
to the belief that he had absconded with the State’s money. 





Main Street blocked with debris. Pioneer building and Tedder’s Hotel. 


RED CROSS PARSIMONY 


That great agency for relief in time of disaster, the 
Red Cross, had been particularly well prepared in this in- 
stance. Benefitting from their experience in the recent hur- 
ricanes of Miami and Moore Haven in 1926, and having 
been alerted by reports of the present storm’s destruction 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, the local volunteer 
Red Cross chapters of South Florida had perfected their 
plans for action. The Palm Beach county organization, un- 
der Howard W. Selby as chairman and with George W. 
Carr heading the disaster relief committee, functioned im- 
mediately. Their first task, of course, was to aid the coastal 
area, for damages there had been great, but prompt aid to 
the Lake area was rendered as soon as practical. The enorm- 
ity of the task of relief may be judged from the estimate 
of damage in the county as it appeared in the papers at the 
time; 2,881 homes were said to have been damaged beyond 
repair and 1,644 families were homeless. Property loss was 
set at $33,894,000, about one third of which was in West 
Palm Beach; 8,220 white persons and 4,000 negroes had 
been deprived of their homes. The Red Cross later reported 
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that in the twenty Florida counties affected, 32,414 build- 
ings had been damaged or destroyed. 


Besides the immediate tasks of feeding and housing 
the thousands of refugees, were the additional problems of 
clothing and transporting them and also the prevention of 
disease. While the American Legion was engaged in rescue, 
the Red Cross established 22 canteen and emergency feed- 
ing centers. Mass feeding was later supplemented by the 
issuing of requisitions for food for each dependent family. 

Very urgent, in the case of Glades survivors, was the 
need for clothing. Not only had most of them lost their 
homes and all possessions, but after battling the debris 
laden flood waters, many of them were practically naked. 
This situation was ably handled by the Salvation Army. In 
answer to their appeal, many carloads of used clothing, 
carried free of charge by the transpertation lines, were 
sorted, sterilized and finally distributed by this organiza- 
tion. 

The railroads, too, not only granted free transportation 
for freight and express shipments, but also extended this 
privilege to volunteer workers and also, for a time, to ref- 
ugees, 1,427 of the latter having been handled up to Septem- 
ber 28. Protection of water and milk supplies, immunization 
against communicable disease and the inspection of disposal 
facilities, were promptly handled by city, county and state 
health authorities. So effectively was this accomplished 
that on September 28 the following bulletin was issued: 
“Health conditions in Palm Beach County and surround- 
ing disaster areas are in excellent condition at the present 
time. There has been no outbreak of typhoid, malaria, in- 
fluenza or any other communicable diseases, and we do not 
anticipate any.”’ Nor was there any. Considering the magni- 
tude of the disaster, this speaks well for the officials and 
their assistants. It is recorded that 210 doctors and 78 nurses 
had each given more than 50 hours of volunteer service in 
this work. 

Even before the storm had struck this state, the Na- 
tional Red Cross had dispatched six experienced relief 
workers to Florida. Ten days after the storm a state head- 
quarters was set up in West Palm Beach in charge of A. L. 
Shafer, national executive, with Colin Herrle in charge of 
the Everglades area. Soon after, resident directors were 
moved into South Bay, Belle Glade and Pahokee. Until this 
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time, relief work, although directed and sponsored by the 
national Red Cross, had been performed by volunteers, in- 
dividually and as organizations, who had driven themselves 
almost to the limit of endurance. ba 


People in the Glades had reason to believe that with 
its trained organization and great resources, the Red Cross 
would now furnish materials with which they could repair 
their homes or move back such as had floated away. Some 
even hoped that seed might be given or loaned with which 
a new start could be made when the ground became suffic- 
iently dry. Their expectations were not unreasonable. In 
those days few people expected something for nothing, but 
they were destined to be disillusioned. It was in the first 
week of October that a representative of the National Red 
Cross called a meeting of Belle Glade residents. They as- 
sembled in the tent donated by citizens of Jacksonville. The 
speaker announced firmly that the purpose of the Red Cross 
was to alleviate the distress immediately following the dis- 
aster, but that rehabilitation was no. part of their responsi- 
bility. Now that the relief work was about completed they 
might expect but little more assistance from the Red Cross. 
That tent disgorged as angry an assemblage of ruined farm- 
ers as I ever hope to see. Many of them, knowing of the 
nation wide drive for funds, wrote friends in other states 
advising them not make donations. 

The Red Cross was denounced as a fraud, and war vet- 
erans recounted stories of Red Cross representatives in 
France who sold to soldiers articles which other organize- 
tions were donating. Complaints which followed the Moore 
Haven disaster were recalled. The files of the Moore Haven 
Democrat reveal that although their hurricane was on Sep- 
tember 18, it was nearly the end of the year before the 
Red Cross disbursed any considerable amount, although 
ample funds had been subscribed. The publisher of the 
Estero Eagle had been a particularly outspoken critic of the 
Red Cross administration, and the Tampa Tribune on Dec- 
ember 30, noted “Everyone has a cross to bear, and some 
claim Moore Haven’s is Red.”’ 

Typical of that organization’s policy during the two 
month’s period following the storm, was my own experience. 
There was dire need for housing for the crews of workers. 
The only undamaged building in Belle Glade was Tedder’s 
hotel, which contained about sixteen rooms. The other hotel 
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was unroofed, off its foundations, and was enventually torn 
down. The Red Cross, nevertheless, had reroofed it. My 
two story building needed a roof and windows, but was firm- 
ly on its foundations and would have housed quite a num- 
ber of workers. 


Upon applying to the local official I was quite curtly 
informed, ““You can have roofing paper only! No lumber 
nor no labor! If you ask for more than you need you shall 
get nothing!” Since I had neither money nor credit, (the 
original material was still owed for), this effectively pro- 
hibited repairs. However, hoping to salvage some lumber 
from the heaps of rubbish along the Pahokee road, I bor- 
rowed a truck that could run and started out. 


Hardly had I proceeded a mile when, to my dismay, I 
discovered that some unknown arsonist was preceding me 
and setting fire to the piles as he went. This terminated my 
search, for he also burned the bridge across Forked River. 
Communication with Pahokee was thus cut off, and there- 
after we had to drive forty-five miles to get ten. This hap- 
pened on October 26th. 


* 


RED CROSS GENEROSITY 


A few weeks later the policy of the Red Cross apparent- 
ly experienced a most decided reversal. It now became ex- 
tremely generous. Beginning on November 15th, houses 
were being repaired and even rebuilt. Many people got en- 
tirely new homes much better than they had had before. 
I visited the new director in his squad-tent office, pointed 
out these facts, and reminded him that my building still 
stood in ruin. “Sometimes,” he declared, “the last shall be 
first!’ Thereupon, after receiving an appraisal, he author- 
ized both labor and materials to replace my damage, so 
that my building, too, was in better condition than it had 
been before. 

The task of repairing and replacing buildings was com- 
plicated by the financial condition that had plagued South 
Florida at that period. This hurricane, preceded by the prey- 
ious one of two years before, had followed so closely the 
collapse of the fabulous real estate boom, that nearly every- 
body was property poor. Real estate titles were greatly in- 
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volved. Many homes carried mortgages that had reached 
the point of foreclosure. During the twenty-four months pre- 
ceding this hurricane, in Palm Beach County alone, four- 
teen banks had failed. Quite remarkably, the one most ef- 
fected by this hurricane, the Bank of Pahokee, has survived 
both the “‘crash” and the storms, and is now the oldest bank 
in the county. 

Contributions for relief had come from every state in. 
the union and from many foreign countries. The first had 
been received a few days after the storm. W. J. Conners 
of Palm Beach and Buffalo, builder of the Lake Okeechobee 
highway, forwarded $5000 to W. J. Conklin of the Central 
Farmers Trust Company in West Palm Beach. This the bank 
matched with a like sum of its own, to which was added 
$1000 by the Palm Beach Publishing Co. On September 25th, 
Doyle Carlton, governor-elect, arrived in West Palm Beach 
with $10,000 in cash which he personally had raised after 
making an inspection trip in the Glades. Another early con- 
tribution was $1000 from the Salvation Army, which they 
followed in a few days with $5000 in cash and a carload of 
clothing and bedding. Citizens of Jacksonville had pur- 
chased a 20 x 20 foot tent to be used as a community center. 
Subsequently, upon learning that many bodies had not been 
recovered and disposed of, they contributed $2000 for the 
maintenance of sanitary conditions and the search for 
bodies. 


To assist the farmers of the Glades in again becoming 
self supporting, the county agricultural agents and the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service of the University of Florida, co- 
operating with the Red Cross, embarked on a program for 
furnishing seed, fertilizer and feed for work animals or 
fuel for tractors. Of further assistance to the farmers was 
the Palm Beach County Farm Loan Fund, which from a 
locally raised $100,000, made loans up to $300 to owners 
and tenants in good standing who were unable to raise 
money otherwise. | 

Bror Dahlberg, president of Southern Sugar Company 
in Clewiston, donated $5000 to Belle Glade, as the com- 
munity which had suffered the greatest loss. Part of this 
fund was used in erecting the first Town Hall, the city fath- 
ers having met, previously to the storm, under the roof of 
an open dance pavilion. Mr. Dahlberg even made an offer 
to Governor Martin to advance the cost of a safe dike 
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around the lake, the construction of which he estimated 

would be between 114 and 2 million dollars. 

__. On October 12th the Red Cross announced that it then 
had on hand $5 million dollars for relief in Florida and in 

the West Indies islands but would need $12 million. The 

final report, issued a year later, shows total contributions 

as follows: 


From Individuals and Others .. $5,883,725.62 


RUE OSS 8 er es. .--deceeee, 50,000.00 

OCTIENCONeECTIONS ......:..<.-.2 2a. $5,933,725.62 
Total expenditures were: 

ists Ve" 406 Fay iy te U3 oi eee ane ati $2,702,463.15 

For Puerto Rico and 

Warde S| ATIGS: 2:-.-5--4-.-vsb--b seek 3201-26247 

Total Expenditures ................. 2 9D,950, (20.02 


So, by an odd coincidence, expenses exactly equalled 
collections and the books are closed. 

After recovering from its inauspicious beginning, the 
Red Cross and its representatives became most sympathetic 
and cooperative. It is doubtful if any residents couid have 
had legitimate grounds for complaint. Most people were 
more than satisfied. In fact, when the Red Cross was pre- 
paring to withdraw, so pleased were the citizens with its 
administration, that letters from all the effected communi- 
ties were written, warmly commending the organization and 
its members, and expressing in the highest terms apprecia- 
tion for their efficient and tireless work. 





+, Picking beans at Chosen 
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“THE FIRST BEANS 


Removal of pate was an urgent but stupendous task. 
Continued rainfall: had raised the lake above the level of 
the land. Runoff was comparatively negligible. The state 
had promptly assigned machines to repair the lake shore 
levee, 1000 feet of which had been completely washed away 
in the Chosen to South Bay area alone. By October 12 five 
floating dredges were at work. The Arundel Corporation 
supplied two, including the big “Caloosahatchee”’, while 
the Holloway brothers furnished three. Local drainage dis- 
tricts, of which the South Florida Conservancy District, em- 
bracing the Belle Glade - South Bay territory, was by far 
the largest, aggressively attempted to remove the surplus 
water. This task was hampered by lack of funds, the nec- 
essity of first repairing perimeter dikes, and clearing 
ditches, and finally the pumping from saturated lands into 
already over full canals, while harassed by continued ex- 
cessive rainfall. The big pumps of the Conservancy district 
were finally started November 16th, two months after the 
storm. A week later it had dried 2500 acres, which was 
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half of all the land in the Glades then dry enough for culti- 
vation. During most of this period water everywhere, even 
in the towns, had stood on the land for many weeks. Al- 
_ though some stores had reopened earlier, gas stations, their 
tanks under water, remained closed for five or six weeks. 


Every effort was now directed toward again becoming 
self supporting. The entire economy of the Everglades was 
based on agriculture — the raising of vegetables for the 
winter market. Market reports had shown that the area 
from Canal Point around to South Bay and Bean City was 
the greatest string bean producing section of the United 
States. During the previous winter season it had shipped, 
of beans alone, 1520 carloads to northern markets. As soon 
as a piece of land became sufficiently dry it now was im- 
mediately planted in beans, in the tenuous hope that they 
might mature before being frosted. 

Deprived of its usual large volume of early beans from 
the Glades, the New York market on October 12th quoted 
this commodity at $6.00 per hamper, the highest ever paid 
at this time of year. On December 21st, 300 hampers from 
Port Mayaca, which had somehow escaped the flood and 
two November frosts, brought $7.00. But the forces of na- 
ture apparently were determined to prevent the farmers’ 
recovery. Only seven or eight days before the first post- 
hurricane planting of beans was due to be picked, a freeze 
on the night of December 30th killed ninety percent of all 
beans in the South Bay - Chosen area and caused a total 
loss in Pahokee and Canal Point. The New York market 
now jumped to $24.00 and the Glades farmers frantically 
began replanting by moonlight. 

After this unpromising beginning, the spring crop pro- 
duced in remarkable abundance, so much so, that after the 
initial splurge of exorbitant returns, the market became 
satiated. By mid-March picking was discontinued and beans 
were allowed to ripen for seed. But then the market recov- 
ered and the season as a whole was very profitable. 

After the storm many a Glades inhabitant had loudly 
declared that never again would he return to this accursed 
place. Some returned that spring, and most of the remainder 
subsequently. “They had gotten muck in their shoes.” Their 
faith in the country was reflected in the growth of both 
the towns and the farms, which, despite subsequent unpleas- 
ant experiences, has continued to the present. 
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Ruins of the unfinished power plant of C. E. Riedel. 


AN ACT OF GOD 


During this period of recovery the feeling of resentment 
against the state’s drainage authorities was most acute. 
Accused of the responsibility for the loss of life were the 
Trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund (composed of 
the governor and his cabinet) the state’s engineers, and 
particularly Fred Cotton Elliot, Chief Drainage Engineer. 
This attitude of the settlers was the culmination of many 
years of dissatisfaction with water conditions. It had been 
aggravated by the Moore Haven disaster when the lake had 
been held at a dangerously high level in spite of earnest 
protests from the people of the lake. 


Without a doubt the conditions had been unsatisfactory. 
It all began with the original plan to reclaim the whole Ever- 
glades at one operation, an impractical scheme with which 
the authorities have been plagued almost to the present. 
There were never sufficient funds. Then too, there were 
conflicts of interests regarding the lake level. Favoring a> 
high level were the commercial fishermen, transportation 
men, and those who believed in retaining plenty of water 
in the lake for irrigation and for keeping the mucklands 
wet to prevent them from being burned and destroyed by 
wild fires. Most of the farmers, especially those on the lake 
shore, wanted it low to prevent flooding of crop lands. 
Coastal farmers and grove owners raised a howl whenever 
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excess water was discharged down the canals because they 
got flooded. The state authorities were confronted with the 
impossible task of trying to please everybody with an im- 
practical reclamation plan and little — and sometimes no 
— funds, and part of the time during one of the worst 
depressions this country has ever experienced. 


Whether the engineers could have prevented or miti- 
gated the effects of the Moore Haven disaster is problem- 
atical. Many believed that early instituted measures might 
have been effective. The lake was certainly much higher 
than it should have been during the hurricane season, and 
the lake dikes were in poor condition. Summer rains had 
taxed the inadequate outlets beyond capacity. Farmers 
down the Caloosahatchee, like those on the East Coast, were 
being flooded. 


By contrast, during August of 1928 the lake had been 
at the lowest level ever, till that time, to have been recorded- 
13.3 feet. Torrential rains over south Florida which had 
precipitated fourteen inches in August alone, had raised the 
lake three feet in 30 days. Further, rainfall for the month 
of September was 21.5 inches, the greatest recorded be- 
tween the years 1915 to 1948. Editor Sharp, expressing the 
convictions of the lake settlers, declared that the state was 
remiss in spending so much on the St. Lucie canal instead 
of building up the levees. He also claimed that the state was 
not even utilizing all the funds then available. Prophetically 
he wrote a week before the storm, ““Advocates of high lake 
level take a terrible responsibility on themselves.” 

Engineer Elliot’s popularity had never rated high with 
the settlers. Shortly after Moore Haven’s disaster, a news 
item stated “it is not true, as rumored, that an attempt was 
made to assassinate Fred Elliot on the occasion of his recent 
trip to Moore Haven.” After the 1928 storm his popularity 
deteriorated further. Sharp predicted hopefully, though er- 
roneously, that he would be replaced when newly elected 
governor Carlton took office. On the occasion of Mr. Elliot’s 
infrequent visits to the Glades following the storm, it was 
remarked that he never appeared alone. When in public he 
was invariably surrounded by a circle of friends. He had 
maintained that the destruction was an act of God, but the 
settlers blamed the engineers. 
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Hurricane Gate at Clewiston 


BUILD A WALL DOWN THERE 


All factions were in agreement that some means must 
be adopted to prevent the recurrence of such disasters as 
that of 1926 and the ten-times-worse one of 1928. Although 
some now favored the elimination of any dike around the 
lake, the prevailing sentiment was favorable to a new and 
more substantial one — a levee that could withstand any 
buffeting that nature could produce. But without a provision 
for control of waters of the lake, this might merely mean 
swapping one death trap for another one far greater. 


There were no funds available for so ambitious a project. 
The recurring floods of the past eight years, together with 
poor transportation and frontier hardships, had driven away 
many settlers and discouraged prospective farmers. Taxes 
were no longer being paid. The state was without funds 
either for reclamation or for payments on bonds already 
sold. The only resource seemed to be an appeal to the fed- 
eral government to assume the undertaking. 
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It was known that this proposal would have the support 
of the new president, for Herbert Hoover, shortly before his 
inauguration had made a personal inspection tour of Lake 
~ Okeechobee areas, devastated by the hurricanes of 1926 and 
of 1928. As a humanitarian he had been saddened by the evi- 
dences of destruction and great loss of life. As an engineer, 
he had visualized the means to prevent a recurrence of 
such disasters—and later, as president, he utilized his auth- 
ority first, to accelerate the involved legislation—and fin- 
ally, to speed the actual work of construction. 


Accordingly, congress was petitioned to take over the 
control of water in the big lake as well as the building of 
a levee. Arguments for flood control were based not only 
on protection of lives and crops, but also Elliot’s figures 
showing that before the state had assumed the function of 
draining the Everglades, land values there had been only 
$5,391,000. After expenditure for drainage of $18,000,000 
the same land had risen to approximately $300,000,000. At 
hearings before the congressional committee on flood con- 
trol in January 1929, he also explained that the state of 
Florida had committed no state funds toward reclamation. 
Money expended had been raised solely by taxes and bonds 
on the effected area and by sale of state lands there. No 
law authorized the state to take part in the enterprise. The 
state, notwithstanding, was the largest land owner, and the 
work was directed by the highest state officials. After di- 
gesting these facts, the chairman of the Flood Control com- 
mittee, addressing Florida’s attorney general, Fred Davis, 
exclaimed, “Up to date you haven’t told me a single thing 
the glorious State of Florida has gone down into its pockets 
fort: 

Mr. Davis’ reply was a bombshell whose reverberations 
were to plague him for many a day. Most of the Everglades 
residents, he stated, were from other states ‘“‘and it is mighty 
hard to get people in other parts of the State interested in 
whether they perish or not’. He had even heard it ad- 
vocated that ‘they should build a wall down there and keep 
the military there’ to prevent any more people from set- 
tling in that area. 

Upon learning of this, the South Florida Development 
League, speaking of Davis, exclaimed, ‘‘a four-ply State 
official .. . has exposed a hidden enemy .. . He shows that 
they are so strong that they can prevent Florida from help- 
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ing us save our lives, even 2300 once in a while from Lake 
floods ... When we were being urged to ‘Buy Homes in 
Florida’ we were not told this. Now having... spent our 
years and strength and risked our lives making this region 
fit to live in, the news comes a little late.”’ 

To appreciate the background of Mr. Davis’ statement 
it is well to realize the conflict of interests between the old, 
conservative native faction of north and west Florida, and 
the aggressive, money flashing Northerners who were rapid- 
ly congregating in the southern portion of the state. The 
former held the balance of political power, and understand- 
ably believed in the “status quo’’. To them, the northerners, 
though a slightly peculiar race, were welcome as tourists, 
for they distributed plenty of Yankee money. A northerner 
who came to farm, however, was of a different breed, inas- 
much as he established residence and voted. Since the Ever- 
glades had been sold exclusively to people from the north 
and west, and was already attracting many permanent resi- 
dents, settlement there was to be discouraged. Then, too, 
most native Floridians were honestly convinced that the 
Everglades was never intended for human habitation, and 
could never be satisfactorily reclaimed. That this latter be- 
lief, though erroneous, was not without a sound basis of 
reasoning has been amply demonstrated. It has cost half a 
century of time and the expenditure of many, many millions 
of dollars by the nation and the state, plus the tremendous 
losses of early investors, developers and settlers, to advance 
the Glades to its present condition of prosperity. And the 
job is not yet complete. 
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Planting grass to prevent erosion on Hoover Dike 


HURRICANE LEVEE 


Regardless of their own inclinations as to the financial 
involvement of the state in the project, the officials labored 
earnestly to interest the federal government. But flood con- 
trol was a policy which the government until that time had 
studiously avoided. However, to the improvement of navi- 
gation, it was firmly committed. Florida had a cross-state 
waterway, utilizing the Caloosahatchee River, Lake Okee- 
chobee and the St. Lucie Canal, which had been constructed 
and maintained by local interests at a cost of $10 million 
dollars. After many lengthy committee meetings, Congress 
agreed to adopt and improve this waterway, and in connec- 
tion with it, give due consideration to flood control. Tucked 
away in the bill, between provisions for improving the 
Caloosahatchee, Taylor Creek and St. Lucie Canal, was an 
item providing for a levee and navigable channel six feet 
deep and eighty feet wide, following, in general, the south 
shore of Lake Okeechobee. 
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The cost was to be $6,663,000. Provision also was made 
for a short levee at the north end of the lake. Thus, by 
putting the Navigation cart before the Flood Control horse, 
the government obligated itself to the task which neither 
the state nor local interests was able to undertake and 
a dependable levee consequently, was assured. 


In November 1930 this combined navigation and levee 
building project was begun under the control of the U. S. 
Army Engineers, who prosecuted the huge task with vigor 
and expedition. The big dredge “‘Congaree’”’ first cleaned out 
the Caloosahatchee to facilitate moving heavy equipment to 
the lake. Work of construction of the levee was let under 
six separate contractors, while a dozen more were engaged 
to build the hurricane gates, locks, culverts and other con- 
trol structures. The peak of construction was during 1934-5 
and by 1937 the original project had been completed. How- 
ever, since that date other considerable improvements have 
been made. 


This hurricane levee is 85 miles in length and forms a 
high and substantial barrier on the north, southeast, south 
and southwest shores of the lake. Its bottom width is from 
150 to 215 feet and its top from 10 to 30 feet. The top 
elevation varies from 34 to 38 feet above sea level. This is 
equivalent to 18 to 22 feet above the normal lake level. 
This levee is some three times as high and wide as was the 
state’s old muck levee. Instead of muck, all the above ground 
part of the present levee is of hard material, as is a ten foot 
deep ‘‘toe’’ in front and back. As a protection from erosion 
the dike has been sodded in grass. Hardy trees and bamboos 
were planted along the exposed toe. Subsequently, due to 
damage from storms, much of the more exposed sections 
have been completely covered with asphalt, to prevent wave 
damage. 

An interesting feature of the levee is the lock gates and 
hurricane gates, the latter being situated at the junctions . 
of the main canals and of Taylor Creek with the lake. These 
are of the sector type, 34 feet in height. They can be closed 
to form a continuous levee when needed. The lock gates 
operate by electrical machinery but the hurricane gates 
operate by hand. No valves are required as they can be 
opened or closed against any head, greatly reducing the 
time of operation. This design was first perfected in Switz- 
erland and Germany and has proved to be very satisfactory. 
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Each lock and hurricane gate is equipped with radio tele- 
phone sending’ and receiving sets as well as modern weather 
recording instruments. 

“Since the lake is intended to be a storage basin for the 
watershed of the Kissimmee and other streams, it is nec- 
essary that its level be under control, and especially that 
it not become too full during the rainy season, which cor- 
responds with the period during which hurricanes may be 
expected. With this end in view, the Caloosahatchee and St. 
Lucie control canals were greatly enlarged and new locks 
installed in both. The Caloosahatchee can now discharge 
a maximum of 2,500 cubic feet per second, and the St. Lucie 
9,800 with the lake at elevation 16.4. 

The original estimate for the cost of the lake shore 
levee and of improving the Caloosahatchee and St. Lucie 
Canal was approximately $10 million. The local property 
owners were to furnish all rights of way and contribute 
$4,000,000. This latter figure, however,. was later reduced 
to $500,000. Total expenditure of the Federal Government 
on these works was reported in 1943 to have been no less 
than $23,000,000, of which $19,000,000 was the cost of the 
original construction. By way of contrast, the Everglades 
Drainage District had expended $18,000,000 on its entire 
work of reclamation since its inception in 1907. 

The engineers have apparently overlooked nothing to 
facilitate their dual role of aiding navigation and protecting 
the mainland from again being overwhelmed by another 
hurricane tide. 
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Damage from wave action during hurricane in 1949 at Bare Beach 
culvert. 


THE DIKE IS TESTED 


For many years after the big blow of 1928, the warning 
of an imminent hurricane was the signal for the mass migra- 
tion of nearly every inhabitant of the lake shore. The oc- 
casional radio reports were studied and the hurricane’s 
progress plotted. Automobiles were gassed up in prepara- 
tion for sudden departure. In every town safety committees 
met at intervals, considered weather reports and debated 
whether to send for the railway train to evacuate the ne- 
groes and others without their own means of transporta- 
tion. For several years this train was ordered as a matter 
of course. Unfortunate experiences caused it to be discon- 
tinued. The train had to be dispatched from a great dis- 
tance and at considerable expense. By the time local of- 
ficials could decide on its necessity and transmit a request, 
the train would usually arrive too late to be of much help. 
On one occasion a train loaded with refugees became stalled 
near South Bay during the height of a storm, right along- 
side the old muck levee where it had collapsed in 1928. At 
another time the train had proceeded to a place north of 
Canal Point where the tracks ran along the unprotected 
beach. High water and hyacinths so effectively blocked the 
wheels that the passengers rode out the storm (fortunately 
a minor one) actually in the waters of the lake. 
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As radio warnings indicated the closer approach of a 
hurricane the exodus would begin. Lake towns become 
deserted villages. Although many families rather illogically 
fled to coastal towns, and the convicts from the State Prison 
Farm were herded into the jail in Ft. Myers, the favorite 
havens were Sebring, Arcadia or Orlando. That they some- 
times ran directly into a hurricane deterred them not at all. 
They would go right back again at the next year’s warning. 


A degree of confidence returned with the completion 
of the big new dike, but it was not until 1949 that this 
structure was properly tested. On the night of August 26, 
a hurricane, comparable in many ways with that of 
1928, roared out of the Atlantic, its center passing over 
Lake Okeechobee. Of this storm the U. S. Engineers re- 
ported that it had “‘operated against the $24,000,000 levees 
for a period three times as long as any previous storm and 
with greater intensities’. The levees withstood wind forces 
varying from 75 to 122 miles per hour for seven hours. Only 
minor damage occurred from erosion and there were no 
levee failures. The only considerable erosion occurred at 
the culvert at Bare Beach pump house, and also east of 
Kreamer Island, below Bacom’s Point. At the latter place 
a huge bite reaching nearly to the dike’s top, was chewed 
away. However, the massive levee could have withstood sev- 
eral more hours of punishment without being breached. The 
engineers estimated the total damage to dikes and locks 
at $300,000, which, in view of the investment, they consid- 
ered to be minor. This test proved that the Chinese wall 
of a government levee was a most effective barrier to an- 
other inundation by Lake Okeechobee, provided, and mark 
this well — provided the lake has been maintained at a safe 
elevation before the storm. 

In response to the clamor of the citizens of the Lake 
Okeechobee area, the big levee, rather belatedly perhaps, 
has been officially designated ‘“Hoover Dike” in apprecia- 
tion of the man whose vision and dedicated efforts assured 
the early construction of this great engineering work. Dedi- 
cation ceremonies, at which our’ distinguished former 
president has promised to be present, are scheduled to be 
held January 12, 1961, on the dike itself at Clewiston. 


No longer can a hurricane slip up unannounced. Thanks 
to improved methods, ample warning of a storm’s approach 
is now furnished by the U. S. Weather Bureau. Its far flung 








of the Everglades i a ene lives when the | 
red, square hurricane flags are hoisted. Rta: 


THE END 
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Outdoor Books 
You’ll Enjoy 


Here is our Famous Red Cover Series of Authentic and Interesting 
Books on Florida and the Great Outdoors. They Make Wonderful 
Gifts. Size: 8Y2x11; Price: $1 plus 25c mailing charge. 


6. THE UNCONQUERED SEMINOLE By Irvin M. Peithmann 


This romantic and authentic story of the Seminole is 
new and wonderful. It shows you Indian life with 
pictures, facts, stories. 


2. DICTIONARY OF SHELLS By Lula Siekman 
This book is new, authentic and thorough. Written by 
a well-known authority, it is fully illustrated and well 
presented. Now ready. 

3. OUTDOORS AFLOAT IN FLORIDA By Rube Allyn 


Here is a thrilling book of adventure that takes you up 
rivers, through lakes on planned cruises. Filled with 
maps and pictures. 


4. DICTIONARY OF TREES By Fred Walden 


This new book on trees of Florida and Southern United 
States is enjoying a fine acceptance by nature lovers 
everywhere. 400 Pictures. 


5. DICTIONARY OF REPTILES By Rube Allyn 


This is an amazing book covering the reptiles of the 
world, including alligators, turtles, lizzards, snakes. 
frogs. 400 Pictures. 


1. DICTIONARY OF FISHES By Rube Allyn 


Here is a book which pictures and describes about 
every fish in the sea, with average and record sizes. 
This book settles arguments. 


Mail Orders Are Filled Promptly 
We Pay Mailing Costs on Orders of Two or More Books 


GREAT OUTDOORS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4747 - 28th Street North St. Petersburg, Florida 
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